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EDITOR’S LETTER 


1902—as Hyde's Weekly Art News—the magazine has entered a new 

phase, in a merger with Brant Publications, the publisher of Ar¢ in 
America magazine, as well as The Magazine Antiques and Modern Maga- 
zine. Since I joined ARTnews as editor-in-chief a year ago, I have worked 
hard, alongside my staff, to bring you the quality art journalism and criti- 
cism you have come to expect from the magazine; we’ve also introduced 
some changes to its appearance. I’ve watched the magazine’s web pres- 
ence grow exponentially. We've attracted new readers to this venerable 
title by publishing—online and in print—timely and engaging stories 
like the ones in our current issue, and I’m happy to say that, under the 
merger, we will continue to do so. 

In these pages, the painter David Salle meditates on some of his late- 
career colleagues, such as Alex Katz, who, at age 88, is painting at the top 
of his game; “a ticking clock,” Salle tells us, “focuses the mind.” ARTnews 
senior editor M.H. Miller spends a day with avant-garde theater direc- 
tor Robert Wilson, exploring Wilson’s wide-ranging art collection and his 
work with experimental artists. Geraldine Fabrikant sits down with Rijks- 
museum director Wim Pijbes, who has brought new flair to the museum, 
helping it to win the European Museum of the Year award. And ARTnews 
senior editor Andrew Russeth looks at trends in art-book publishing. 

Over the years, ARTnews has consistently published compelling jour- 
nalism, winning numerous prizes, including a National Magazine Award, 
and has boasted one of the widest circulations of any art magazine. It has 
published deeply reported, compelling stories. In its merger with Brant 
Publications, the magazine will continue in this tradition. Meanwhile, this 
relationship will offer new possibilities for our website, artnews.com. I look 
forward to the future of ARTnews, and I hope you do, too. 


Ome 


SARAH DOUGLAS, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


| his summer brought exciting news for ARTnews. Founded in 
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BEING A GOOD CRITIC 
IN A BAD WORLD 


Hal Foster and the avantgarde 
BY RACHEL WETZLER 


he title of Hal Foster’s new book Bad New Days. Art, 

Criticism, Emergency is drawn from an oft-quoted 

maxim of Bertolt Brecht’s: “Don’t start with the 
good old days, but the bad new ones.” Contending that 
the last 25 years have been a period of continuous social 
crisis—hence the “emergency” of his subtitle—Foster 
considers what role art and criticism play following 
the “full dominance of neoliberalism” that has emerged 
since 1989 and the suspension of the social contract 
after 9/11. At a moment when the most institutionally 
hostile practices have been readily embraced, and when 
art seems given over to ballooning market values, corpo- 
rate sponsorship, and blockbuster spectacle, is it possible 
to maintain faith in the idea of an avant-garde—or, for 
that matter, in the value of critique? However dire the 
situation may be, Foster insists that the avant-garde is 
not over, but perhaps more necessary than ever—not in 
the sense of the heroic historical avant-garde of “radical 
innovation” or “transgression,” but an avant-garde that 
is “immanent in a caustic way,” one that “seeks to trace 
fractures that already exist within a given order, to pres- 
sure them further, even to activate them somehow.” 

The book is structured around a cluster of terms Foster 
proposes as interpretive models for a consideration of 
art since 1989: abject, archival, mimetic, precarious, 
and post-critical. Several of the book’s essays have been 
previously published—some more than once—and many 
of the ideas presented here will be familiar to regular 
readers of Foster’s criticism in October and the London 
Review of Books. However, the terms he provides are 
generative ones and, taken together, the essays form a 
valuable framework for drawing connections between a 
number of ostensibly dissimilar artistic practices. 

As Foster describes, one of the primary themes of the 
book is an acknowledgment that the preoccupations of 
postmodernism—whose critical language Foster and his 
colleagues at October were instrumental in defining—are 





no longer sufficient for considering contemporary art. In 
lieu of the critique of representation that was the hall- 
mark of art and criticism of the 1980s, the practices that 
we might consider avant-garde today—the work of artists 
like Thomas Hirschhorn, Isa Genzken, Tacita Dean, and 
Robert Gober—are oriented around a “probing of the 
real and the historical.” 

Another central theme is Foster's insistence on the 
value of criticism itself. In his chapter on the post-critical, 
he cites a number of recent challenges to the idea of crit- 
icism and criticality from both the right and the left: its 
putative irrelevance at a moment when artistic worth and 
literal market value are treated as one and the same; the 
neoconservative culture of affirmation that returned with 
particular force after 9/11; the elitist privilege that gives 
the critic’s judgment more weight than that of the public. 

Most of these objections are swiftly dismissed, but 
Foster does take up arguments by the philosophers Bruno 
Latour and Jacques Ranciére—both of whom have 
become popular in art circles in recent years—who reject 
the critic’s “arrogant posture of demystification” as its 
own form of fetishism; ultimately, Foster maintains that 
the two fall back on their own circuitous logic in their 
condemnation of the critic’s aspiration to defetishize 
or demystify and that the alternatives they propose are 
noble but naive. (Foster makes clear that he thinks art is 
no match for governmental and corporate bodies when 
it comes to Ranciére’s “distribution of the sensible.”) 
“Critique,” he acknowledges, “is never enough: one 
must intervene in the given, turn it somehow, and take 
it somewhere else. But this somewhere else is opened 
up through critique; without critique alternatives do not 
become readily manifest, let alone strongly motivated.” 

Almost all of the essays in Bad New Days were 
written after 9/11, and much of the work discussed at 
length is from the last 15 years. One notable exception 
is the book’s first chapter, “Abject,” in which Foster uses 
psychoanalytic theory—namely Lacan and Kristeva—to 
trace a shift in the art of the late 1980s and early 1990s 
“from the real understood as an effect of representation, 
as in much postmodernist art, to the real seen as an effect 
of trauma, as in most abject art,” which tended toward 
bodily horror, excrement, and disfiguration as a response 
to the AIDS crisis and the crippled welfare state. 

The essay was originally published in 1996 in October 
as “Obscene, Abject, Traumatic” and again in Foster's 
1996 book Return of the Real: The Avant-Garde at the End 
of the Century. By his own admission, its inclusion here is 
an “unusual decision,” and indeed, the essay sits uncom- 
fortably with the rest. In part this is because the artworks 
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discussed at greatest length, such as the early work of 
Cindy Sherman, seem distant from those he considers 
elsewhere in the book, but also because the essay’s tone 
feels palpably of another moment. The extent of his 
revisions to the original text is more or less a change of 
tense—from “In contemporary art and theory there is” 
to “In the art of the late 1980s and early 1990s there 
was”—and the result is an essay with a strange tempo- 
rality of its own. Foster notes that he opted to include 
it because it introduces the idea of the abject, one of 
his key terms, but it seems like a missed opportunity to 
revisit this work, and this term, with the benefit of 30 
years hindsight and historical distance. However signifi- 
cant the original essay may be—it is undoubtedly one of 
the most influential theorizations of these tendencies— 
surely there is more that can be said about the afterlives 
of 90s abject art, or the ways in which the abject does or 
doesn't figure in more recent practices. 

The second chapter, “Archival,” a version of which 
was also previously published in October, in 2004, as 
“An Archival Impulse,” considers the work of Thomas 
Hirschhorn, Tacita Dean, Joachim Koester, and Sam 
Durant, artists who take up the role of archivist, recu- 
perating lost or marginal historical events and figures as 
a “gesture of alternative knowledge or counter memory.” 
Foster links these practices to a “will to connect what 
cannot be connected,” in Hirschhorn’s words, an impulse 
he relates to Freud’s characterization of the paranoi- 
ac’s tendency to project private meanings and oblique 
connections onto a world “ominously drained of all 
significance.” Foster suggests that such projects contain 
a utopian core, a move away from a reading of history as 
merely traumatic toward one in which cultural memory 
is made productive, marshaled toward the creation of 
new associations and encounters. 

Hirschhorn emerges as something of an exemplary 
figure in Bad New Days—his work is also the subject 
of the fourth chapter, “Precarious”—positioned as the 


artist who best embodies Brecht’s titular mandate; 


his work is rooted, materially and conceptually, in the 
precariousness that dominates life in “the capitalist 
garbage bucket,” a phrase Foster borrows from the artist 
throughout the book. According to Foster, Hirschhorn’s 
kiosks, altars, and monuments—temporary, provisional 
structures, often sited in marginal neighborhoods 
and devoted to philosophers, artists, and writers like 
Gramsci, Bataille, and Popova—draw on the language 
of contemporary mass culture in order to “redirect the 
passionate investment of the fan into a détournement of 


cultural value.” 
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Art cannot transform society on its own, but what tt can do 1s “take a 
stand...1n a manner that brings together the aesthetic, the cognitive, 
and the critical in a precise constellation.” 


Such a move is both utopian and pragmatic, recog- 
nizing the powerful affective sway of immersive contem- 
porary spectacle while maintaining that it might be 
possible to inspire similar popular interest in figures from 
radical political and artistic avant-gardes: “Why not 
Otto Freundlich and Ingeborg Bachmann as an object 
of devotion, [Hirschhorn] asks, rather than Michael 
Jackson and Princess Diana?” The value of Hirschhorn’s 
work for Foster is that it both visualizes the conditions 
of precarity and suggests a provisional way forward—a 
strategy, if not a solution as such—in its pursuit of “a 
non-exclusive public, a public that persists after the 
demise of the bourgeois public sphere.” 

As Foster argues in several of the book's essays, the 
post-9/11 landscape, in which the Constitution is invi- 
olable on the matter of gun control, for instance, but 
dispensable when it comes to civil liberties superseded 
by the Patriot Act, can be likened to what the German 
jurist Carl Schmitt called a “state of exception” in the 
1920s—a state of emergency so extreme and persistent 
that the law is not merely “suspended” but “nullified.” In 
the book’s third chapter, “Mimetic,” Foster addresses the 
recent work of artists like Robert Gober and Jon Kessler, 
who have pointedly taken on the “totalitarian kitsch” of 
the War-on-Terror era, and the oeuvre of Isa Genzken, 
which he sees as a “performance of the madness of 
everyday existence under advanced capitalism” that 
captures the complexity of Germany in the aftermath of 
reunification. 

The precedent for this “mimetic exacerbation’—also 
seen in the work of artists like Hirschhorn, Rachel 
Harrison, Jeremy Deller, Ryan Trecartin, and Kara 
Walker, among others—is Dada, but rather than the 
Duchampian readymade, the preeminent influence on 
post-1960s neo-avant-gardes, the lineage Foster points 
to here is Hugo Ball and the hysterical performances 
of Zurich Dada. For artists and writers camping out in 


neutral Switzerland during World War I as the rest of 


Europe devolved into chaos, the only possible response . 


to the state of exception they faced was “mimetic adapta- 
tion to the traumatic conditions around [them],” inflated 
to the point of parodic excess. The contemporary artists 


Foster cites adopt a similar strategy, but do so with 
the means of contemporary culture: “the materials of 
consumption and infotainment given to them” at a 
moment when there are few other options. 

Though Foster acknowledges the potential pitfalls 
of an over-identification with the forms and methods 
of neoliberal capitalism, namely Jeff Koons’s celebra- 
tory embrace of shiny junk or the “capitalist nihilism” 
of Damien Hirst and Maurizio Cattelan, his ultimate 
conclusion is that “mimetic exacerbation,” if pursued 
with the requisite critical distance, is the most compel- 
ling avant-garde strategy on offer today. It allows artists 
to open up productive tensions and make contradictions 
visible. However, he dispenses with the likes of Koons 
and Hirst too abruptly—they are mentioned only in 
passing at the chapter’s close—as if the gulf separating 
their uncritical mimesis of the “capitalist garbage bucket” 
and the productively dissonant version practiced by the 
artists he champions should be wholly self-evident. 

Foster takes on a more polemical tone in his final chap- 
ters, making a case for criticism, as the last bastion of the 
public sphere, and for criticality in art, which he contrasts 
with the compensatory impulses of social practice and 
relational aesthetics. He lucidly outlines the fuzzy logic 
behind the recent dominance of performance, process, 
and participation, particularly in their museum-bound 
forms, works that are largely more self-congratulatory 
than socially useful in their equation of “unfinished” with 
“democratic.” Bad New Days ends with a demand for 
“actuality” over “presence”: art cannot transform society 
on its own, but what it can do is “take a stand...in a 
manner that brings together the aesthetic, the cognitive, 
and the critical in a precise constellation.” For Foster, the 
artists who constitute the avant-garde of today are the 
ones who take the formlessness of the “capitalist garbage 
bucket,” with its undifferentiated proliferation of images 
and texts, and give it coherent form, making the precar- 
ious conditions of contemporary life tangible in a way 
that might point toward a different future. a 





Rachel Wetzler 1s a doctoral candidate in art history at 
CUNY Graduate Center. 
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"HUMANS WILL HAVE THE LAST WORD": 
A TALK WITH ALBERT OEHLEN 


BY BILL POWERS 
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BILL POWERS: | UNDERSTAND THAT IN HIGH SCHOOL 
YOU PAPERED YOUR BEDROOM WALLS WITH CHEAP 
SUPERMARKET ADVERTISING. 

Albert Oehlen: That’s right. When I was fifteen. It was my 
kind of protest. I was living with—what I considered—a 
bourgeois family. 


BP: | HEARD YOU ONCE MADE A RULE THAT ON HALF 
OF A CANVAS YOU WOULD USE ONLY EXPENSIVE 
PAINT AND ON THE OTHER HALF VERY CHEAP PAINT. 
AO: Yeah, I did these kinds of experiments a lot. It has 
an impact on your work. It makes things slower and you 
come to impossible results. You might put your paint in 
alphabetical order and say, “I’m only using A through 
K today.” It makes no sense, but you wonder what will 
happen on the canvas. 


BP: IS THAT SOMETHING YOU LEARNED FROM SIGMAR 
POLKE? THE NEED TO EXPERIMENT? 

AO: This is stuff that just came to mind, but I did find 
out that other artists had similar ideas, yes. Like when 
Malcolm Morley makes an oil painting after a watercolor 
he did—he transfers it with these grids and is able to keep 
the aesthetic of watercolor, only done in oil. For someone 
who knows about painting you can see how that’s strange. 
I love this kind of thinking. Malcolm Morley has done a 
lot in that direction and has a kind of humor. 


BP: IS HUMOR SOMETHING THAT YOU VALUE IN 
PAINTING? 
AO: I think it should be there anyway. 


BP: PEOPLE MAKE A BIG DEAL ABOUT YOUR USE OF 
TECHNOLOGY IN PAINTING. DO YOU REMEMBER THE 
FIRST TIME YOU WORKED WITH PHOTOSHOP? 

AO: The thing that was important for me was when, 
in 1990, I got a Texas Instruments laptop. I liked the 
pixelation. It was like a filter: take it or leave it. Then 
I thought the only way for me not to accept what was 
happening there was to hand-paint over it. This meant 
that I had the last word instead of the technology. And 
J liked the fact that I could call what I did “computer 
paintings.” Also, they captured a moment in history. 
They are time-stamped by the technology. 


BP: AND YOU WERE EMPLOYING THIS TECHNOLOGY 
IN REAL TIME. THERE WAS NOTHING NOSTALGIC 
ABOUT IT AS IN, SAY, THE MARIO BROTHERS VIDEOS 
OF CORY ARCANGEL. 

AO: It really depends on what you want. I wasnt 


opposite Albert Oehlen photographed on June 8 at the New 


Museum. 
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trying to profit from the technology—in fact, quite the 
opposite. I made a fool of myself and of the technology. 
It was a struggle between us. 


BP: IN THE END WILL TECHNOLOGY OVERTAKE US¢ 
LIKE WHEN GARRY KASPAROV PLAYS THE COMPUTER 
IN CHESS, IS IT JUST A MATTER OF TIME BEFORE THE 
MACHINES WIN? 

AO: I don’t know if I can give the right answer, but I know 


the answer I want to be true: humans will have the last word. 


BP: HAS MUSIC DIRECTLY INFLUENCED YOUR ARTe¢ | 
KNOW JOHN CURRIN WILL LISTEN TO HORROR MUSIC 
OR BAD HEAVY METAL IN THE STUDIO. 

AO: I did a lot of paintings listening to Frankie Laine. 


BP: THAT'S NOT VERY PUNK ROCK OF YOU. 
AO: It just put me in the right mood. 


BP: CHRISTOPHER WOOL IS A GOOD FRIEND OF 
YOURS. WHAT DID YOU THINK OF HIS RECENT SHOW 
AT LUHRING AUGUSTINE? 

AO: I loved it. When I first saw photos of the sculptures 
I thought he’d gone crazy. Then, when I saw them in 
person, I realized how smart they are. 


BP: YOU MADE YOUR FABRIC PAINTINGS IN THE EARLY 
'90S WHILE LIVING IN SPAIN 

AO: Martin Kippenberger and I went to live in the 
Spanish countryside, but then we moved to Madrid 
because it got too boring. 


BP: CAN WE TALK ABOUT YOUR RELATIONSHIP WITH 
KIPPENBERGER? WHAT DID YOU ADMIRE ABOUT HIMe 

AO: Technically he was far ahead of all of us. He could sit 
in front of a painting and work on it for hours. I could never 
do that. I'd step back, interrupt the process, but I saw myself 


as a real artist. Kippenberger was very disciplined and I 
liked his craziness. Also, I liked his feedback very much. 


BP: SO YOU GUYS WOULD TRADE IDEAS? 

AO: He would see something that I was doing and 
would respond to it, make something more extreme. I 
made funny self-portraits, then he made self-portraits, 
almost as an answer to me, a parody on it—like the thing 
with the swastika. Do you know this story? I painted 
a Rodchenko sculpture and he looked at my painting 
and said, “For the life of me, I can’t see the swastika in 
this painting.” He made a joke of it. If you were with 
Kippenberger, you had to take whatever he dished out. 
You might tell him about an idea you had for a new 
painting one night, and the next morning he would have 
made 20 of them. You couldn't even be mad at him. 
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TIGER STRIKES ASTEROID 


philadelphia.tigerstrikesasteroid.com 


3 september - 4 october 2015 


The Payne Gallery is pleased to lend its walls as a 
satellite space to Tiger Strikes Asteroid Philadelphia. 


Payne Gallery MoRAVIAN COLLEGE 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania « Tel 610.861.1491 
Open noon to 4 p.m. daily except Mondays, holidays, and college breaks. 
Moravian College, Priscilla Payne Hurd Campus, 99 W. Church Street, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Call 610.861.1491 for directions. 
Moret ere a ei ree Co ee Sk et ee have any 
questions regarding physical accessibility, or would like more information please contact David Leidich at dleidich@moravian.edu or call 610-653-5555. 
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“Echoes of a dance floor” 
Acrylic on canvas, 2015. 
48”"x 60” (122 x 152 cms) 


146 Madeira Avenue. Coral Gables, FL 33134 | CE Yo Lo: 
(786) 615 2622 | e 
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EDITORS’ PICKS 


FRANCESCA VVOODMAN 


MODERNA MUSEET, STOCKHOLM 

SEPTEMBER 5 - DECEMBER 6 

Francesca Woodman may have only lived to be 22, but she left behind a large 
body of work. For this exhibition, the Moderna Museet will show 100 of 
her photographs, many of which are black-and-white and feature the artist 
posing in decaying buildings. Her photographs involve using her body in 
performative ways, often holding mirrors to distort her image or moving so 
quickly that the camera only captures her as a blur. 





Francesca Woodman, Untitled, Providence, Rhode Island, 1975-76. 


“2050: A BRIEF HISTORY OF ThE FUTURE: 


ROYAL MUSEUMS OF FINE ARTS OF BELGIUM, BRUSSELS; LOUVRE, PARIS 


SEPTEMBER 11 - JANUARY 17; SEPTEMBER 24 - JANUARY 4 

This two-part show, which takes its name from a Jacques Attali book written 
in 2009, explores the way the past informs the present. Featuring work by 
such contemporary artists as Alighiero e Boetti, David LaChapelle, and 
Hiroshi Sugimoto, “2050” traces the dynamics that have shaped societies, 
from the dawn of man to the year 2050. The ambitious show investigates 
globalization, time, over-consumption, and environmental shifts. 





David LaChapelle, Gas Shell, 2012. 


HANNE DARBOVEN 


BUNDESKUNSTHALLE, BONN; HAUS DER KUNST, MUNICH 


SEPTEMBER 11 - JANUARY 17; SEPTEMBER 18 - JANUARY 17 

The exhibition is the German conceptual artist’s first museum retrospective 
since her death in 2009 and spans Darboven’s many stylistic changes, from 
her early Minimalist works to her later installations. ‘The Bundeskunsthalle 
show looks at Darboven’s interest in politics, while the Haus der Kunst show 
explores her work about cultural history. In both, large-scale installations 
evoke ideas that originated during the Enlightenment. 





Hanne Darboven, Inventions that changed the world, 1990. 
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FROM TOP: ©BETTY AND GEORGE WOODMAN/COURTESY MODERNA MUSEET, STOCKHOLM; ©DAVID LACHAPELLE STUDIO/COURTESY JABLONKA MARUANI MERCIER GALLERY, OHANNE DARBOVEN FOUNDATION, HAMBURG/VG BILD-KUNST, 


BONN, 2015 


FLORENCE PUTTERMAN 


EROS PREG TIVE. 19951 2015 
SEPTEMBER 2 - SEPTEMBER 29, 2015 
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BIRD, HAND & MAN IT, ACRYLIC AND SAND ON CANVAS, 48 xX 40 INCHES, 2011 
EXHIBITION CATALOG WITH AN ESSAY BY DOMINIQUE NAHAS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


WALTER WICKISER GALLERY INC. 


210 Eleventh Avenue Suite 303. New York. NY 10001 212.941.1817 
www.walterwickisergallery.com wwickiserg@aol.com 
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LISA YUSKAVAGE 


ROSE ART MUSEUM, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


SEPTEMBER 12 - DECEMBER 13 

Known for her disproportionate nudes and wildly colored fantasy scenes, 
Yuskavage has built a repuation in the art world for her attention to the 
female body. With “The Brood,” a look at the American painter's 25-year 
career, Yuskavage gets her first solo U.S. museum show in over 15 years. The 
show eschews the typical survey format, instead breaking Yuskavage’s career 
into discrete creative moments. 





Lisa Yuskavage, Submit, 1998. 


“MAKING PLACE: THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
DAVID ADJAYE" 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO 


SEPTEMBER 19 - JANUARY 3 

As he readies his design for the Studio Museum in Harlem’s new building, 
the African-born British architect will have his first mid-career survey in 
Chicago. Adjaye is known for his large architectural and design projects that 
respond to their settings. Many of Adjaye’s 50 commissions deal with the 
history of their neighborhood and the people who use them—his large, glassy 
structures are literally reflective of their surroundings. 





Moscow School of Management, Skolkovo, Russia, 2010. 


GIUSEPPE PENONE 


NASHER SCULPTURE CENTER, DALLAS 


SEPTEMBER 19 - JANUARY 10 

The Italian sculptor’s first U.S. museum show in over 30 years surveys his five- 
decade career. Having risen to fame in the late 60s as a member of the arte 
povera movement, Penone is known for his oddball combinations of natural 
objects and industrial materials. His conceptual work brings together trees, 
rocks, nails, and plaster to explore the ways humans relate to nature in a modern 
world. 





Giuseppe Penone, Space of Light, 2008 (installation view at Versailles, 2013). 
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FROM TOP: COURTESY THE ARTIST AND DAVID ZWIRNER, NEW YORK AND LONDON/COLLECTION OF ELLYN AND SAUL DENNISON; ©ED REEVE/COURTESY ADJAYE ASSOCIATES; ©PENONE ARCHIVE 
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Katherine E. Nash Gallery 
University of Minnesota 
September 15 - December 12, 2015 
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Ana Mendieta, Untitled: Silueta Series, 1978 
Super 8 film, color, silent 

© The Estate of Ana Mendieta Collection, LLC. 
Courtesy of Galerie Lelong, New York. 


The largest collection of Ana Mendieta’s filmworks ever presented 
as a full-scale gallery exhibition in the United States. Organized 
by the Katherine E. Nash Gallery. Fully illustrated exhibition 
catalogue available from University of California Press includes 
the first published complete filmography ofall the artist’s flmworks. 
Made possible in part by the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at 
the University of Minnesota, the National Endowment for the Arts, 
a gift of Agnes Gund, Harlan Boss Foundation for the Arts, Kate and 
Stuart Nielsen, Syma Cheris Cohn, Metropolitan Picture Framing, 
Epson Corporation, and Tierney Brothers Corporation. 
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DISPATCHES 


THE POVWER 
OF THE MARGINS 


How the Green Gallery made Milwaukee famous 


BY JOHN CHIAVERINA 


n 2004, John Riepenhoff, an artist recently graduated 

from college in Wisconsin, started the Green Gallery 

with some help from his brother Joe, in an attic in 
Milwaukee. The Riepenhoffs were outsiders in a city that 
is best known for its beer, but in the last decade they’ve 
expanded to two spaces in Milwaukee and a third in 
Oak Park, Illinois, and helped turn Milwaukee into the 
epicenter of contemporary art in the Midwest. Along the 
way, they’ve caught the eye of the international art world. 

“There’s really never been anything like the Green 
Gallery in Milwaukee,” said Nicholas Frank, who ran the 
city’s Hermetic Gallery from 1993 until it closed in 2001. 
“And I say that, you know, having run a contemporary 
gallery here that originally showed many of the artists on 
the Green Gallery roster.” 

The evolution of the Green Gallery started in 2005, 
when the Riepenhoffs moved into a significantly larger 
space in a warehouse a few blocks away in Riverwest. 
The new space, which was destroyed by a fire three years 
ago, retained the spirit of the attic. “To this day,” John 
Riepenhoff told me, “we have a more expansive idea of 
what art can look like or how art can perform or behave 
because of that initial gesture. The actual role of the 
gallery is about bringing people together and making 
connections.” They rented sections of the warehouse 
space to artists, subsidizing rent for everyone and creating 
a kind of artists’ colony. Projects in the gallery included 
art fabricators American Fantasy Classics (Riepenhoff 
called them “artist assistant as art form”) and the first iter- 
ation of brothers Tyson and Scott Reeder’s 8-by-8-foot 
Club Nutz, also known as “the world’s smallest comedy 
club.” Riepenhoff rented to the Reeders for around $50 a 
month; for Club Nutz’s first event, the brothers brought 
in a Christmas tree. “It was attached to the ceiling, it was 
upside down. It took up most of the space, you could 
barely move,” Scott Reeder said. 

The Riepenhoffs are Wisconsin born and bred. Their 
father was the former editor of the outdoor section of 


Milwaukee’s daily newspaper. John Riepenhoff has 


long dirty-blonde hair and an agreeable upper-Midwest 
temperament. When I met with him over the summer, 
he rode up to our interview on a motorcycle. That he has 
decided to deepen his roots in Milwaukee when many 
of his peers have left shows a certain dedication to his 
community; his presence in the city has been a constant. 

He spoke to me inside an exhibition of photographs by 
Dan Torop that was on view at the Green Gallery East, the 
more formal of the gallery’s three spaces. John admitted 
that he “borrowed some of the vocabulary of New York 
Lower East Side art galleries” when constructing the space 
on Milwaukee’s East Side. The gallery is in a building that 
used to house, among other things, a pizza place and a 
BBQ _ joint. “When we first took over this space, all the 
cabbies would come by and say, ‘Oh yeah, this was just a 
drug front,” he said. “That skylight was just a hole and 
pigeons were coming in here and dying. It looked like a 
murder scene.” 

In 2008 Riepenhoff brought on his cousin Jake Palmert 
as an official gallery partner. (Joe Riepenhoff now runs 
the Green Gallery Press, a publishing imprint.) Prior to 
running the Green Gallery, Palmert worked at a cattle 
ranch in South Texas. He had recently graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee with a degree 
in philosophy and had no professional experience in 
contemporary art. 

Palmert was initially hired to help renovate the 
then-new Green Gallery East, but his role quickly 
changed. “It was really through the physical space and 
John needing help with it that we started taking on the 
project together,” Palmert recalled, speaking over the 
phone from Barcelona. 

Riepenhoff and Palmert showed an increasingly 
impressive mix of local and out-of-town artists at both 
Green Gallery East and their Riverwest warehouse, 
Green Gallery West. Many names familiar to the New 


opposite Installation image from “American Fantasy Classics: 
Bjorn Copeland” at Green Gallery, 2014. 
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York art world staged exhibitions there, including 
Spencer Sweeney, Michael Williams, and Anicka Yi. 

There was also Milwaukee International, the “cura- 
torial think tank” Riepenhoff founded with Frank and 
the Reeders in 2006. Their first project was an art fair 
at the Polish Falcon Hall, a bar and bowling alley in the 
Riverwest neighborhood. 

The fair, which had its second edition in May 2008, 
inserted some contemporary-art heavy hitters (Gavin 
Brown's Enterprise, Canada, Swiss Institute, White 
Columns) into this unlikely corner-bar atmosphere. The 
opening featured a performance from local polka legends 
Vern and the Originals. 

“The character of that thing would have been impos- 
sible without all of those five different personas, but to 
me the pure stroke of genius for that fair was Tyson 
bringing in the polka band,” Frank said. “To have this 
polka band playing, and little kids jumping around 
dancing...” It was, he said, “a celebration of local culture 
instead of trying to apologize for it.” 

The fire that decimated the Green Gallery's Riverwest 
warehouse location in 2012 was a five-alarm blaze 
that started in the morning and quickly enveloped the 
building. Many artists living in the space were still asleep 
and rushed out. The fire destroyed galleries and studios, 
and a lot of irreplaceable art. 

“We lost this super-vital hive,” Riepenhoff said. 
“When it first happened, I was really private about it, 
and obviously whenever there is a spectacle, the media 
wants to talk to somebody, and I just didn’t really want to 
talk to anybody, because it was a time of contemplation. 
Obviously, I was really happy that none of my friends 
died or got hurt too badly in the fire, and that was the 
main concern.” The gallery opened in a different location 


in the neighborhood but, he said, “we never totally recov- | 


ered from that fire, and every time I go by that site ’'m 
just like, ‘Oh god I wish I had a warehouse in Riverwest,’ 
and I still don’t have that.” 
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It was also in 2012 that Palmert moved to New York 
and became the director of Reena Spaulings Fine Art; 
to this day, he continues to co-run the Green Gallery 
remotely. “The Green Gallery doesn't need to operate 
like a normal gallery,” he said. “New York galleries, based 
on my experience there, are very territorial. And I real- 
ized that the Green Gallery doesn't have that confine- 
ment, because of our geography,” he said. 

This freedom has allowed for singular projects. Last 
year New York gallerist Gavin Brown, a retired artist, 
mounted his first solo show in two decades at the Green 
Gallery East. “They asked me and I trusted them to not 
make my re-emergence as an artist into a spectacle,” 
Brown said over e-mail. “And being in Milwaukee I 
would in some ways be making an exhibition for myself— 
to see it exhibited outside of the glare. And recently I 
have come to believe more in the power of the margins.” 

Through expansions and setbacks, the Green Gallery 
has maintained a reputation as an artist-friendly gallery 
with a welcoming attitude toward experimentation. “It’s 
a place you can try some weird stuff, and if it works, that’s 
great, and if it doesn’t work, not that many people see it 
because it’s in Milwaukee,” Reeder joked. 

But the gallery has changed Milwaukee in subtle ways. 
The artist Bjorn Copeland, the guitarist of the band Black 
Dice, showed at the Green Gallery with American Fantasy 
Classics in 2014. The last time he had been to Milwaukee 
was in the late 90s for a punk show, after which some audi- 
ence members decided to slash the tires of the band’s car. 

“My last memory of Milwaukee was us getting thor- 
oughly pummeled by a bunch of straight-edge guys while 
we were playing,” Copeland said. “It was funny to leave 
the city in 98 with this really sour taste in your mouth and 
then come back and have exactly the opposite experience 
—it almost felt more like a vacation.” oi 


ABOVE The Green Gallery in 2014, with Kerstin Bratsch and 
Debo Eilers’s show “Kaya IV” on display. 
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Besides being awarded the highest rating of 5-stars-plus by Berlitz Cruise 
Guide 2015, EUROPA 2 is a floating art location. More than 890 originals 
reflect the modern design of the yacht and are a source of inspiration and 
new ideas. 


Experience the best of the best: 

e A maximum of 500 guests 

7 restaurants without strict meal times, 

with no extra charge 

All balcony suite accommodation 

with minimum 35 m2 (367 ft?) 

OCEAN SPA with more than 1,000 m? (10,765 ft?) 


From Montreal to New York 
via Quebec, Charlottetown, Sydney, Halifax and St. John/Canada, Bar Harbor, 
Boston, Provincetown, Oak Bluffs (Martha’s Vineyard) and New York/USA (with 


overnight stay on board) 
17 September - 30 September 2016, 13 days, cruise EUX1629 


Prices start at US$ 8,655 per person” 


Save 5% early booking discount, when booking until 15 March 2016. 


* double occupancy in a Veranda/Ocean Suite, cat. 1, cruise only 


Hapag-Lloyd Kreuzfahrten GmbH, Ballindamm 25, 20095 Hamburg, Germany 


What’s included: 


e International beverage credit 
of € 200 p. p.! 

e Gratuities and port taxes 

e Minibar with soft drinks and 
beer as well as coffee/tea 











Information and booking contact: 





Small Ships Travel 
Phone: 1 (800) 526 8539 
365 Route 304 

Nanuet, NY 10954 


Kartagener Associates, Inc. 
hapag-lloyd@kainyc.com 

Toll Free: 877.445.7447 

Phone: 212.239.7997, Fax: 212.239.7479 
www.hli-cruises.com 
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APOCALYPSE 
NOV 


ver the past decade, Shezad Dawood’s films 

have involved aliens, the occult, mysticism, and 

apocalypses. Even weirder than the London- 
based artist’s subject matter is that much of it is couched 
in truth. Piercing Brightness (2013) takes its sci-fi plot 
from its setting, a town with the highest number of UFO 
sightings in England. 4 Mystery Play (2010) borrows its 
surreal tableaux from the tenets of Freemasonry, which 
influenced the architecture of the legislative building in 
Winnipeg where it was shot. “I love that idea of mirroring 
a place back to itself,” Dawood said in a phone interview. 

Sure enough, the story of his latest film, titled I¢ was a 
time that was a time, begins with another strange place: 
Brooklyn, the site of Pioneer Works, where Dawood 
will have his first U.S. solo show this month. (The 
show shares its name with Dawood’s new film.) Earlier 
this year, Dawood walked into Pioneer Works, in Red 
Hook, and struck up a conversation with the art center’s 
director, Gabriel Florenz. They kept in touch, bouncing 
ideas back and forth for a new film—Florenz called their 
friendship “a ‘love at first sight’ thing.” 

“He really wanted to get involved in the community 
in some way,” Florenz said. “He had this proposal for a 
tai chi film, where he'd do these tai chi classes with the 
community and then turn it into this surreal film with 
tai chi and drone footage from the area.” Ultimately, 
Florenz and Dawood decided on something a little more 
understated—“a ritualistic, apocalyptic film that was 
about what would rise from the ashes after this natural 
disaster,” as Florenz put it. That became It was a time 
that was a time, the film that Dawood produced during a 
one-month residency at Pioneer Works. 
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In the film, Brooklyn is left in shambles, as though it has 
been hit by a disaster several times worse than Hurricane 
Sandy. The remnants of society have developed their own 
set of dance-like rituals—ones that are balletic and fluid, 
and entirely unlike the way modern humans act. (The 
film has no dialogue because, as Dawood said, spoken 
language “allows you to lie. Movement and touch require 
a level of presence where it’s harder to lie.”) 

To find the new beginning that comes out of the end 
of the world, Dawood and his 12 crew members—a 
group consisting of a choreographer, a costume designer, 
an experimental musician, local artists, and Brooklyn 
youths—became the society they were depicting. “We all 
collectively decided that, rather than it being a kind of 
fiction film, we should really try to embody this commu- 
nity and be documenting ourselves, almost crossing that 
line between fiction and belief, and trying to immerse 
ourselves in the acting of this community,” Dawood 
said. Accordingly, the film was made using only tech- 
nologies—like Super 8 cameras, which can be hot-wired 
using saltwater batteries—that would survive a disaster. 

Neon sculptures may seem to have little to do with this 
society, which would have no use for them, but Dawood 
plans to display them at Pioneer Works alongside his 
new film as what he called “signposts,” which are a way 
of helping the viewer navigate his show. “I always think 
there’s something kind of funny about asking someone 
to cross the threshold into your universe,” Dawood said. 

ALEX GREENBERGER 


opposite Shezad Dawood, /t was a time that was a time. 
2015, film stills. 
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JOAN MITCHELL 


Catalogue Raisonné 


137 W. 25th Street, 2nd floor, New York, NY 10001 


Tel. (212) 255-0047 Fax. (212) 255-0043 


info@joanmitchellcr.org www.joanmitchellcr.org 























Research is currently 
underway for the catalogue 
raisonné of Joan Mitchell's 
paintings. This scholarly 
endeavor will create a 
comprehensive resource 
documenting all known 
painted works by Joan 
Mitchell. 


We kindly ask collectors 
who own or have owned 
paintings by Joan Mitchell 
to contact us. 


Joan Mitchell, Cous-cous, 1961-1962. Oil on 
78 3/4 in. x 119 3/4 in. (200.03 






canva 
304.17 ¢ 
NH. Gift of 
© Estate of Joan Mitchell. 
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Huntington T. Block Insurance Agency's risk management professionals combine insurance expertise with first-hand 
experience in the world of fine art and collections. HTB provides competitive and comprehensive insurance 
programs for Museums, Galleries, Exhibitions, Universities and Private and Corporate Collections. 
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BOOKISH 


On the art world’s publishing boom 


BY ANDREW RUSSETH 
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ne morning last spring Julia Joern and Todd 
© Bradway were sitting in a Manhattan town- 

house discussing David Zwirner Books. The 
year-old enterprise is the latest addition to Zwirner’s 
fast-growing gallery, which now encompasses 80,000 
square feet of space in New York (twice what it was before 
Zwirner added a five-story gallery on West 20th Street), 
an expanding roster of high-profile artists (Sherrie 
Levine just joined up), and a tony London branch. 

“David is sort of an empire builder in his own way,” 
said Joern, Zwirner’s longtime head of public relations, 
who has a hand in the new imprint. Bradway is its 
director of publishing. “It doesn’t mean he wants to have 
galleries all over the world,” Joern added, “but he wanted 
to build something else after he finished the building on 
20th Street and the gallery in London.” And so now he 
is building a book company. 

Depending on how you look at it, the art-book 
industry is either in precarious straits or the midst of 
a golden age. Brick-and-mortar bookstores special- 
izing in art books continue to close, giving way to 
online purveyors like Amazon, which don’t do so well 
with pricy art tomes. And traditional trade publishers 
have cut back on funding art titles. Meanwhile, blue- 
chip galleries, flush with cash in a booming art market, 
have picked up the slack with increasingly ambitious 
publishing programs. At the world’s wealthier galleries, 
an in-house imprint has become an essential part of 
business, as common as a front desk, PR team, and 
exhibition checklist. 

Like other major gallerists, Zwirner had published his 
artists’ books through commercial publishers for years; 
his decision to do more of the work in-house follows the 
trend at the upper end of the art market. Last year Joern 
gave Zwirner a copy of Hothouse, Boris Kachka’s history 
of the storied publishing house Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
For Zwirner, who turned to art dealing after a stint in the 
music business, a publishing arm seemed like an inter- 
esting challenge. “David read it and he was like, ‘I can do 
this!” Joern said. 

“T think he was also inspired by the history of family- 
run publishing companies—like the Kénig model,” she 
added, referring to the German family of dealers and 
curators, which includes Walther Konig, a Cologne- 
based bookseller and publisher, curator Kasper Konig, 
and Kasper’s dealer sons Johann and Leo, who operate 
respectively in Berlin and New York. Zwirner’s son 
Lucas, fresh out of Yale, is joining his imprint this fall. 
“There is an act of a publisher or an editor that’s similar 
to being a representative for an artist,” Joern said. 


But beyond historical inspiration and family consider-_ 


ations, running an imprint can also make sense as a finan- 
cial calculation for galleries—at least well-capitalized 


ones—who want to see books of their artists’ work and 
their exhibitions in print. 

“Publishers are under more and more financial strain 
because there are fewer outlets to sell books now; I think 
they’re asking more and more of galleries,” said Craig 
Garrett, the editorial director of Matthew Marks Gallery, 
in a telephone interview from his office in the gallery’s 
Los Angeles branch. “[They’re] expecting galleries not 
just to give $10,000 toward the printing, but also to 
commission the essay and pay the writer and maybe 
even design the book. I think that’s why a lot of galleries 
have been saying, ‘Hey, why don't we do this ourselves, 
completely? In the end it might even be cheaper.” 

Bradway, at David Zwirner Books, concurred. “Those 
partnership deals, for galleries—on a book perspective— 
aren't necessarily economically viable,” he said, referring 
to arrangements that often require galleries to foot part 
of the bill for the book’s production up front. 

Which is not to say that the mega-galleries’ publishing 
arms are raking in cash—or are even meant to. Gagosian 
Gallery's publishing department is “not a profit-making 
thing,” said its head of publications, Alison McDonald. 
“T like to think that it’s something that we can offer the 
artists.” 

And artists have come to expect it. Since it opened 30 
years ago, Gagosian has published or co-published 419 
books. Pace Gallery, over the course of its 53 years, has 
been involved in releasing some 450 catalogues for its 
shows and artists. Like the other mega-galleries, but on 
a larger scale, Gagosian’s publishing efforts have tracked 
with its physical expansion and ballooning artist roster. In 
2000, when Gagosian operated four branches worldwide, 
the gallery put out 10 books. It now runs 15 branches 
globally, and 2015 will see 36 books produced; for the past 
several years, it has averaged around 30 books a year, with 
print runs topping out at around 10,000. Hauser & Wirth, 
another multi-branch gallery in business since 1992, has 
published or co-published a grand total of just over 100 
books, recently putting out about 10 volumes annually 
under its own publications department, run by former 
gallery director Michaela Unterdorfer. Marks puts out five 
or six books a year; Zwirner published 12 in 2014 and 14 
are on tap for 2015. 

Both Gagosian and Hauser & Wirth have gone 
beyond books, and now publish quarterly magazines 
as well. Gagosian has a twice-yearly newspaper with 
a circulation of 30,000. Gagosian’s six-year-old retail 
venue on the ground floor of its New York headquarters 


PREVIOUS SPREAD The New York Printed Matter Book Fair, 
2014. opposirr Robert Rauschenberg’s The White and Black 
Paintings 1949-1952, the first book published by Gagosian 
Gallery, in 1986. 
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Cy Twombly 


Gagosian New York is pleased to present a selection of late 
paintings and Se nae Cy Twombly, many of which 
have never been seen publicly. 
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sells its books alongside posters, prints, and magazines, 
and limited edition works by gallery artists. Hauser & 
Wirth plans to incorporate what it calls “publications 
labs” into its Zurich, London and New York operations, 
and also into its Los Angeles branch, which is set to open 
next year; in L.A. the lab will host exhibitions related to 
the gallery’s publications, according to Hauser & Wirth’s 
co-founder, Iwan Wirth. The gallery's new New York 
building on 22nd Street, slated for completion in 2018, 
will feature a bookstore; its space in Somerset, England 
already has one. 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT THE INEQUALITY IN THE 
art business in recent years—the fact that the richest five 
or six dealers continue to grow while smaller ones find 
it increasingly hard to compete—and art books are an 
aspect of that story. 

“The reality is that there are things that we can absorb,” 
Joern said when I asked about the financials. The goal is 
for Zwirner’s publishing unit to break even in its second 
year. For smaller outfits, though, ones that cannot afford 
to subsidize the production of gargantuan tomes, shelling 
out five figures to get a book into print can be a risky 
undertaking. And if those galleries can’t promote their 
artists through books, they risk seeing those artists jump 
ship for a bigger gallery or be passed over by influential 
curators and collectors. 

But new models are sprouting up that work creatively 
with more modest finances. “We try to keep our books 
inexpensive,” said Brendan Dugan, who runs the New 
York-based Karma imprint. “You're basically never going 
to make money publishing books. That’s kind of my 
philosophy. If it’s not going to make money anyway, you 
should try to make sure that people can get it. We offset 
that in various other ways.” 

Karma sometimes has artists make special editions of 
their books, which it can sell for higher prices. (Dugan 
has also gotten into the art-dealing business, organizing 
solo and group shows out of his stores in Manhattan 
and Amagansett, New York.) Stanley Whitney made 
spare, handsome drawings on a handful of copies of his 
recent book, a 500-page survey of his career, and Julian 
Schnabel spray-painted a few of the covers of his 2014 
book. 


Gagosian’s biannual newspaper distributed during Frieze Art 


Fair and FIAC. 
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And a number of artists have bypassed the system 
entirely, incorporating publishing into their practice. 
Wade Guyton and Seth Price have the Leopard Press, 
which releases publications of their work and that 
of their friends. Paul Chan has Badlands Unlimited, 
working with a team to put out slim volumes on a range 
of topics, including erotic fiction, criticism, and ancient 
philosophy. And Urs Fischer has established Kiito-San, 
which releases books by him, as well as artist colleagues 
like Darren Bader, Marianne Vitale, and Spencer 
Sweeney. Earlier this year Kiito-San released a cook- 
book by Mina Stone, a chef who cooks lunch at Fischer’s 
studio. Fabiola Alondra, an alumnus of Richard Prince’s 
Fulton Ryder book business, took her expertise to New 
York’s 303 gallery, where she is now heading up 303 in 
Print, a new publishing arm of the gallery that recently 
released a record by Kim Gordon. “Art and books should 
always coexist,” said Alondra. 

So where do traditional publishers—names like Phaidon, 
Taschen, and Rizzoli—fit in now? Many continue to work 
with galleries, even those that have their own publishing 
programs. D.A.P. and Thames & Hudson, for instance, 
handle distribution for Zwirner titles. Rizzoli’s gallery 
clients for distribution include Gagosian. 

Often the traditional publishers will share the workload— 
and the production expense—for an art book with the 
artist’s gallery. “I do quite a lot with Rizzoli and I do quite a 
lot with Taschen,” said the New York dealer Paul Kasmin. 
He's worked with them and Assouline on books for the 
Lalannes and Brancusi, among others. “For the publishing 
house to know that I’m doing the book with them means 
that they have less financial exposure and they have a good 


title,” he said. “And they have quite a lot of the work—at 
least half the work—done for them. And the galleries enjoy 
the idea—I don't know if it’s true or not—that they have 
good distribution. It makes sense for both sides.” 

Depending on how the deal is brokered, a given book 
may come in three different editions, Kasmin said—one 
with his name on the binding, one with the publisher’s, 
and one with both. “It has all become suitably blurred,” 
Kasmin deadpanned. Speaking of blurred lines, Kasmin 
has also become a bookseller himself, running a shop 
in Chelsea for the past few years. It’s been renovated 
for a reopening this fall with a former Taschen execu- 
tive in charge, peddling not only books but also prints, 
editioned sculptures, and other sundries. Meanwhile, 
Rizzoli reopened its flagship store in Midtown this 
summer, a big bet on the future of in-person retail. 

Like the rest of the publishing industry, mainstream art- 
book houses face challenges. Garrett joined Marks in 2012 
after eight years at Phaidon, where he held the position of 
commissioning art editor. “When I joined Phaidon at the 
end of 2004, I think there were about ten people working 
in the editorial department full-time on contemporary-art 
titles,” he said, “and when I left eight years later I was the 
only one. The market for books on art definitely under- 
went a contraction in the years I was there, and because 
contemporary art has a much smaller potential audience 
anyway, it just made a lot of these books really hard to 
justify from a commercial standpoint.” 

In 2012 Phaidon got new billionaire owners in Leon 
and Debra Black, and a new set of executives has since 
taken over. “We are focusing on a big effort to look at our 
backlist and make sure that everything we feel is a staple 
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of Phaidon’s list is available,” said Deborah Aaronson, who 
is vice president, group publisher at the house, “and to find 
ways to maximize that backlist, whether by making them 
more readily available, looking to repackage the books or 
refresh them in terms of the design, sometimes updating 
the editorial content.” They’re planning to put out about 
15 to 20 art books a year going forward. 

I asked Aaronson if she sees a future for art-book 
publishing at a mainstream level. “I think that book 
publishing in general is a difficult industry,” she said. 
“I think that there is a tremendous amount of poten- 
tial. There is an eager and interested audience, but 
publishers need to be more inventive about the way that 
they reach the end consumer. One of the biggest chal- 
lenges is with the consolidation of the chains, with a lot 
of independents closed down, with Amazon’s strength. 
I think that it’s mainly about how you reach that end 
consumer. If they’re not going to walk into a store and 
see it, how do you let them know that the book exists?” 

One way, of course, is the book fair, and there is 
tremendous activity on that front. The New York Art 
Book Fair, held annually in September at MoMA 
PS1, has grown by leaps and bounds. When the New 
York nonprofit bookstore Printed Matter started the 
fair in 2006 there were 41 exhibitors from 10 coun- 
tries. Last year saw 350 exhibitors from 31 countries, 
with purveyors ranging from deep-pocketed players 
like Zwirner and Phaidon to scrappy zine makers like 
Awkward Ladies Club from California and Sister Sister 
from Massachusetts. Some 35,000 people attended. 
The first edition “felt really big at the time,” said Max 
Schumann, who first joined Printed Matter in 1989 as 





a book packer and was named director in June. Printed 
Matter is now planning a move to a larger space. 

In January 2013 Printed Matter launched a Los 
Angeles edition of its book fair. “The remarkable thing 
about L.A. is that it grew in three years to the scale it 
took New York nine years to get to,” said Schumann. In 
2015 the L.A. Art Book Fair attracted 309 exhibitors, 
and had attendance on par with New York’s. 

Setting aside the mainstream industry and the 
blue-chip galleries and looking to artists, whose self- 
published work makes up the vast majority of Printed 
Matter’s holdings, Schumann said he’s convinced that 
the market is growing. “New generations are finding that 
self-publishing really is a form of cultural and political 
empowerment in a way,” he said. “And, for whatever 
eBooks and iPhones have to offer, the book, the tactile 
experience of the book, is still something that cannot be 
digitally reproduced.” That is true whether you are using 
a book to market a $10 million Picasso to an oligarch or 
publishing your art with a photocopier. 

“Ts this a fad? Is this going to pass away?” Schumann 
pondered. “Books, like the pencil, will probably outlast 
the computer. If you go a couple of hundred or thousand 
years down the road, if there’s anything left, there’s more 
of a chance there will be pencils and paper than there will 
be computers.” a 


opposite Interior image of Laura Owen’s Clocks, published by 
Karma. asove The new space of Printed Matter, under con- 
struction at 231 Eleventh Avenue in New York. 





Andrew Russeth 1s co-executive editor at ARTnews. 
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OLD GUYS PAINTING 


On the mature painter's letting go 








50 





ainting is one of the few things in life for which 

youth holds no advantage. The diminutions 

wrought by aging—of muscle mass, stamina, 
hearing, mental agility (the list goes on)—are offset 
among painters by fearlessness, finely honed technique, 
and heightened resolve. A ticking clock focuses the 
mind. There’s a recurring narrative about late style in 
painting: from Rembrandt to de Kooning to, in our own 
era, Agnes Martin and Cy Twombly, the trajectory of 
the long-lived painter in the final decade or two reaches 
toward a greater openness and a simplifying of form, 
along with efficiency of execution. Muscle memory is 
the last thing to go. In this reading, a painter’s late work 
is characterized by letting go—the older painter needs 
do Jess. This effortlessness is also embraced by young 


painters, but for a different reason: they’re placing a - 


bet on one idea and hoping it’s enough. Anyway, young 
people are in a hurry—there’s no time for psychological 
complexity. Conflict is left for the middle years. 


Two shows in New York last spring illustrate the 
effect I’m talking about: Alex Katz (age 88) at Gavin 
Brown’s Enterprise, and Malcolm Morley (84) at 
Sperone Westwater. Both artists had strong and invigo- 
rating exhibitions that refocused our sense of how their 
painting, and painting generally, can be extended. To 
these shows I would add a third that happened to coin- 
cide: Georg Baselitz’s “Orange Eaters” and “Drinkers” 
series, from the early 1980s, at Skarstedt. Can we add 
that? When he made these paintings Baselitz was barely 
into his 40s—a youth. True, but some people are never 
really young. Baselitz strikes me as someone for whom 
the sunniness of youth held no savor. Maybe it was the 
war—gravitas settled heavy on him from an early age. 
The beginning of the ’80s was an especially fruitful time 
for Baselitz, and the “Drinkers” and “Orange Eaters” are 
among the very best pictures of his robust career. There 
is a certitude and a clarity about them, the end point of a 
hard-won evolution, as well as a wiliness; it’s remarkable 
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they were made by anyone semi-young. I’m told that 
Baselitz thinks of himself as a young artist, his chrono- 
logical age a mere technicality, and that he’s surprised 
not to be included in shows of young painters. But to 
paraphrase Bob Dylan, he may be younger now, but he 
was so much older then. 


ALL THREE SHOWS HAD IN COMMON A CONCERN WITH THE 
way painting takes an image and makes out of it some- 
thing iconic. How is an image built out of paint? What 
holds it together, and to what end? For Baselitz, the 
starting point is a gesture—someone raising a glass to 
his lips—and through repetition and intensely focused 
observation he makes of that gesture a piece of exis- 
tence; the painting 4o/ds our seeing it. At first look, the 
image seems to exist merely to give the paint some- 
thing to do; the space is flat, the figures barely volu- 
metric. Baselitz paints the world upside down, like a 
human retina in reverse; his visual field is upended and 





projected, one mark at a time, onto the canvas. It’s a 
demanding perceptual conversion, like walking back- 
ward through a crowd. The purpose of this self-imposed 
awkwardness has been to ensure that the visual transla- 
tion natural to painting is made with maximum atten- 
tion. Try it. You'll see how exhausting it is—exhausting 
to do, exciting to see. 

For Katz, on the other hand, the iconic image begins 
with scanning a scene for interlocking patterns of light 
and shadow, as well as overlapping objects that create 
scale and distance—an observed bite of reality, like a 
house glimpsed in some woods, say, its chimney and 
front door glowing pink in the sun, that forms the 
image in embryo. These are the ingredients from which 
a unity is sought and onto which it is imposed, like 


PREVIOUS SPREAD Malcolm Morley, The Island of the Day 


Before Regained, 2013. orposire Georg Baselitz, Orange- 
nesser X, 1981. asove Georg Baselitz, Trinker mit Glas, 1981. 
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pieces of a puzzle that snap together. These pieces, 
the shapes, are given contours of such specificity as 
to create a sense of authenticity, of life. Sometimes 
the very improbability of his shapes guarantees their 
veracity; it could only have been thus. Painting at this 
level has a moral dimension: Katz’s work is permeated 
with an awareness of things as they are. It’s a matter of 
core identity. One doesn’t just paint—one merges with 
painting. His six-decade career reminds me of James 
Boswell’s view of Samuel Johnson (quoted by Andrew 
O’Hagan in a recent issue of the New York Review of 
Books), that Johnson was a “moral unity, a man who was 
never not knowingly himself.” 

Morley begins with something semi-iconic—a model 
airplane, a toy boat, or a postcard—and finds in it, 
through a complex and stubborn act of mimesis at the 
end of a brush, the image that is the painting. He doesn’t 
paint life per se. Rather, he crafts scenes assembled from 
models, mostly of his own making, and the paintings 
that result from this convoluted process are like a loopy 
costume party; everyone is masked, true identities are 
withheld. What we see is only the shmushy, malleable 
surface behind which the actual, sharp-focus world 
resides. And what with painting’s central paradox—that 
there is no world behind the painting, any painting, 
only the painting itself—looking at a Morley can give 
you the sensation of being trapped in a painterly hall of 
mirrors. At times, it can feel a little airless. 

These three painters also have diverse approaches to 
the question of how to treat an edge within a nominally 
realist enterprise. Edges in painting are like accents— 
you can place where someone’s from by their diction. 
Baselitz, hewing close to the Northern European graphic 
tradition that runs from Diirer to Max Beckmann, uses 
line, or more properly marks, to corral and lay out his 
subject. With a slashing brush loaded with black paint, 
he constructs a contour for the figure, not so much 
to define the form but as a way to fix it in space—/o 
get it down, as closely as possible, to the generating 
moment of perception. In this regard, Baselitz inhabits 
the same stylistic and moral universe as Giacometti, 
whose incessant erasure and redrawing of the model is 
an obvious precursor. “Image capture” indeed—it’s not 
only on your laptop. Painting the image upside down 
makes it impossible to work in any traditional figura- - 
tive manner—that is, from the inside out, from bones to 
flesh. Baselitz applies color in the general vicinity of the 
form, and then holds in the expanding area of color with 


an accumulation of black marks; the lines give the color 
a kind of exoskeleton. 

Katz eschews outlines altogether. The edge, the place 
where two shapes meet, is everything. The edge for Katz is 
like phrasing in ballet—it’s the essence of his Astaire-like 
painterly grace. Color is thinly brushed out to the perim- 
eter of a shape and left to stay there. In the same way that 
Baselitz started out with a style rooted in the past and bent 
it to his own historical position and temperament, Katz 
began with what is essentially the classical French tradi- 
tion (forms described by areas of color; where the plane 
changes, so does the color) and brought to it the flatness, 
immediacy, and graphic enlargement of Pop art. It’s a 
good example of how a style or technique, once common 
but now attenuated, can be redirected—nearly a hundred 
years later, by a radically different historical imperative— 
into a completely new look. It’s what used to be called 
tradition—a thing one understood and, if one was ambi- 
tious and lucky, built on. Probably no one in 1860 could 
have predicted that Manet’s style, the simplifying of form 
into light and shadow, would be reborn as Katz’s, but that’s 
one way to think of it. 

As for the edge in Morley’s melty universe, it’s 
all negotiable. In 1982 the artist painted Cradle of 
Civilization with American Woman, which remains 
a kind of ur-postmodern picture. I remember being 
struck by the painting when it was first shown at Xavier 
Fourcade Gallery in New York. A sienna-hued nude 
woman sunbathing on a crowded beach lies huge at the 
bottom of the picture plane—she looks to have been 
painted with the kind of wire brush used to clean BBQ. 
grills—while crowds of people, swimmers red as toma- 
toes, cavort and collide in the surf. Superimposed onto 
this scene are a figure of vaguely Hellenistic appearance, 
encased in a cerulean-blue outline, and a black horse, 
minus rider, with a Trojan battle helmet floating over its 
back. The painting should have come with a warning: 
don't try this at home. 

Morley had been working for years to find a way 
to translate his fracturing, shattering, and disjunc- 
tive impulses into paint. In Cradle the transgressive id 
runs riot; the picture is a gas. It has neither outlines 
nor, strictly speaking, edges. It has instead Morley’s 
exploding, dissolving, at times deliquescing sense of 
form; you feel that his forms are made from the inside 
out, that each figure or tuft of hair or ocean wave is 


opposite Alex Katz, Untitled Landscape 1, 2014. 
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the result of a little micro-explosion of paint, a kind of 
paintball in reverse. 


THE PROBLEM WITH KATZ’S WORK, IF IT CAN BE CALLED 
a problem, is that so much flawless painting over so 
many decades has lulled his audience into thinking that 
they know everything there is to know about the old 
boy. People can relax into the knowledge that Katz isn’t 
likely to break new ground at this point in his career. 
The steady stream of perfectly realized paintings calls 
to mind one of those graphs showing a dauntingly 
expanding series of prime numbers, each one uniquely 
itself but all related, stretching to infinity, or Charlie 
Parker at the Blue Note—so many perfectly struck 
notes played in rapid succession that it’s hard to pick 
out the gems. But that’s the audience’s problem, not the 
artist’s. And for Katz (unlike Parker), the story is far 
from over. 

Most, if not all, of the paintings in Katz’s show at 
Gavin Brown bring a jujitsu-like ingenuity to the 
familiar Katzian playing field. To see him work is like 
watching a seasoned master of the soccer field—the 
green expanse is familiar, but in tonight’s game he will 
introduce some new moves, some new inflection of the 
knee that will subtly change the game’s dynamic. Maybe 
a goal will be scored from an improbably long distance— 
the accuracy, seemingly effortless and happening in 
an instant, bringing the crowd to its feet. True to the 
late-work notion, these paintings are exceedingly open, 
both in their conception of what is sufficient to make 
a painted image, and in the way they’re painted. The 
brushwork is loose and precise at the same time; some 
fairly complex shapes whose edges are cut out and into 
like so much cookie dough are laid down with an enor- 
mous brush using very few actual strokes. You wouldn't 
think such a tight corner could be taken in such a wide 
vehicle, but it seems to offer no resistance; the paint 
appears to know exactly where it needs to go, and goes 
there without argument. The color intervals as well as 
the value pattern of these new pictures have a level of 
sophistication not seen in New York for a long time, if 
ever. Some of the color has the elegance and unexpected- 
ness of Italian fashion design: teal blue with brown and 
cream, emerald green with pale yellow and brown, black 
with blue and cream. You want to look at, wear, and eat 
them all at the same time. For all their looseness (and in 


opposite Alex Katz, Slab City 2, 2013. 


one or two the paint is so thin it looks like it might slide 
off the canvas) the paintings are held together by a firm 
undergirding; a rigorously delineated map keeps the 
painting from flying off into formlessness. Katz’s world 
is not all cream puffs and daisies; this understructure is 
made of hardened steel. 

Slab City 2 (2013), titled after the unlikely name of 
the town in Maine where Katz has summered for nearly 
60 years, revisits a familiar theme: a lone house by a 
road glimpsed through some woods. How is Katz able 
to make this image look so immediate? We have the 
sensation truly of coming upon it unexpectedly; it’s a 
hushed little surprise, painting’s secrets revealed. The 
picture is very tall; it puts our sight line somewhere 
improbably high up, so that we seem to be swooping 
in and down through the trees, floating over the road 
to arrive just short of the cabin door, which glows pink 
in the late-afternoon light. The huge trees are inter- 
locking fingers of green, a quartet of greens, creating 
three overlapping, directional weaves, each one pulsing 
energy out to the edges. And the crisp sliver of pink 
door—one brushstroke with an angled top—is the 
grace note amid so much green. The painting, along 
with many in the show, is so right, and executed with 
such controlled abandon, that I had the sensation of 
someone gaining traction on air. 

This individuality, this uniqueness of shape or mark, 
is primarily a form of attention, and it carries with it an 
implicit worldview. Coming in contact with it makes 
you realize yet again that all the arguments against 
painting, which are determinist, economic, and polit- 
ical, have little to do with the practice of painting, and 
have in fact had little impact on it. Questions of domi- 
nance or irrelevancy, or of the market, are of a different 
nature from what is most vital about painting, which is 
found in the realm of specific attention paid to specific 
visual schema. 

Morley, too, has been perfecting a very specific, highly 
personal, idiosyncratic way of putting paint on canvas 
for a very long time. Besides octogenarianism, Katz and 
Morley don't have much in common. Morley is mercu- 
rial and restless, experimental, literary, theoretical, and 
perverse. His work is squarely in the tradition of his 
countryman J. M. W. Turner, with its mists, tunneling 
light, images of combat, and outward spiraling squalls 
of paint, but it also has something in common with 
Arcimboldo and other Mannerist eccentrics. He’s a 
windmill tilter. 
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While Katz uses the largest possible brush for each 
form, only switching to smaller, pointed brushes (called 
“brights,” a name I love) for details like eyelashes or 
buttonholes, Morley uses small-bore brushes for the 
whole goddamn painting. And whereas Katz uses the 
least number of brushstrokes to set the scene, once 
confiding that a lovely painting of a seagull in flight 
was made with “exactly 45 brushstrokes,” Morley seems 
intent on seeing just how many densely packed licks of 
the brush he can bundle into every square inch of canvas 
surface. It cannot be said of him, as Fairfield Porter once 
wrote about Roy Lichtenstein, that “he does not torture 
the paint.” Morley tortures it good and plenty. 

Morley’s work is almost punishingly dense, 
demanding, uningratiating; he dares us to imagine the 
act of sustained concentration that goes into its making. 
Ship masts, airplane insignia, ocean waves, tiny flags, 
portraiture, battle, motion, and weather—Morley 
loads difficulty on top of still more difficulty; if there’s 
a harder, more roundabout way to make a painting, 
Morley has yet to discover it. 

At its best, all this ¢ravaz/, all this surface agitation 
achieved at such effort, combined with the warping, 
sheared-off, rollercoaster-on-the-descent kind of spatial 
feeling, results in pictures that win our admiration. A good 
example is Dakota (2015), in which a WWII-era bomber, 
a few freight-train cars on a track to nowhere, a modern- 
day tanker, a Viking ship, and a turreted brick castle tower 
all share a Permanent Green Light sky and a similarly 
hued sea, the waves of which are rendered as little chicken 
scratches of white or darker green. And in the bravura The 
Island of the Day Before Regained (2013)—a depiction of 
two Messerschmitts going after an improbably candy- 
striped U.S. Army bomber that looks about to crash into a 
Man-O-War ship of vaguely 18th-century appearance— 
the whole kind of I-don’t-give-a-fuck surface roils and 
boils with manufactured abandon. 

One thing has changed. True to the cliché about 
older artists stripping away all unnecessary scaffolding, 
Morley has more or less deserted the grid that informed 
his work for decades in favor of a direct attack with the 
brush. The absence of the grid—the device by which 
the painting was broken down into small, manageable 
bits—has resulted in paintings even more fluid and 


disembodied than before. Unconventional to the core, _ 


Morley has the autodidact’s surety of self, along with a 
frenetic, anxious, gleeful will to please. At 84, he’s like 
the boy who wants to be praised for blowing up his toys. 


More than any other painter, Baselitz works like a 
boxer: he makes you lean in, but in the next instant keeps 
you at arm’s length; get too close and you could take one 
on the chin. (Compare him to Anselm Kiefer, whose 
work yields no advantage when viewed up close. The 
effect of Kiefer’s work is theatrical, akin to how images 
work on a proscenium stage; the best seat in the house 
is about row K.) Baselitz’s surfaces are a balance between 
raw agitation and calculation, between perceptual rigor 
and design. The paint is applied with insistent, overlap- 
ping brushstrokes that might get around to defining an 
image, but are mostly just themselves. There is, in his 
work, an internal sense of when to start and when to 
stop; when to introduce a new color, a bigger scale of 
mark; when to insist and when to leave off insisting; 
when to feint and when to jab. Whereas Katz’s work is 
like being roughed up by a cloud, Baselitz aims to bruise. 
As a colorist, he has something in common with Brice 
Marden. His ’80s work is an essay into the possibilities 
of yellow (yellow-orange, yellow-green, yellow-black) as 
well as green-black, turquoise, mint, mud, and, surpris- 
ingly, white. His color is visceral, sophisticated, and 
mostly free of referents. It’s all art. 

The show at Skarstedt, handpicked and deliberately 
assembled, was in large part composed of masterpieces. 
I was struck by what a sophisticated designer Baselitz 
is—something I hadn't noticed before. And there was 
something else in these paintings that Baselitz is not 
known for: wit. In Drinker with Glass (1981), a man seen 
in profile, one hand up to his cheek, is gingerly sipping 
from a cobalt-blue martini glass that is about two feet 
tall. His red nose and the slightly alarmed look in his 
eye tell the whole story. It’s a deeply poignant and funny 
and gorgeous picture. In Orange Eater III (1982), we see 
Baselitz the quirky designer. The orange eater of the 
title is wearing some kind of harlequin or argyle shirt. 
Aquamarine, turquoise, brick-red, and white diamonds 
jostle together, floating free of their wearer, while 
alongside the picture’s right edge a cascade of loosely 
cross-hatched teal-blue marks declares its autonomy: 
sometimes paint is just paint. 5 


opposite Malcolm Morley, Dakota, 2015. 





David Salle 1s an artist hving in Brooklyn and East 
Hampton, New York. 
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WAITING FOR BOB 


In which Robert Wilson has a busy day 


BY M.H. MILLER 


I would take the bus to Southampton, New York, 

where a publicist would pick me up and drive me to 
the Watermill Center about five minutes down the road. 
There I would interview Robert Wilson, the center’s 
founder and artistic director, from 1 to 2 P.M., after which 
I would have lunch with the Watermill staff before taking 
the 3:15 bus back to Manhattan. The reason for inter- 
viewing Wilson was that part of his private art collection 
had just returned from France, where it had been on view 
at the Louvre. 

Wilson, 73, is the pre-eminent avant-garde theater 
director in the world. His admirers have included Susan 
Sontag, Samuel Beckett, and Heiner Miller (from 
whom he inherited the mantle of theatrical innovation) 
as well as celebrities from Tom Waits to David Byrne 
to Lady Gaga. An anecdote in the recent memoir of 
his frequent collaborator Philip Glass offers insight 
into his methods. Glass describes sitting with Wilson 
during auditions where Wilson would ask actors to 
simply walk across the stage, and know immediately 
whether or not he could work with them based on their 
movements alone. 


| he plan was that, on a Wednesday morning in July, 


His productions are slow and meandering, perhaps a 
function of a childhood stutter, which he got over when 
a woman named Byrd Hoffman, an artist in Wilson’s 
hometown of Waco, Texas, told him, “You should take 
more time to speak,” a story he recounted in a 2006 
documentary about his life. Wilson named his theater 
company after her and went on to work with children 
himself, helping students with learning disabilities 
embrace simple movements of the body—looking 
at their right hand, for instance—and these kinds of 
gestures, often exaggerated to the point of absurdity, 
would later dominate his work. Many of his plays go on 


for several hours. In the case of Ka Mountain, Wilson's | 


1972 production atop a mountain in Iran, the running 
time was seven days, and many performers were hospi- 
talized for dehydration and exhaustion. He prefers 


nonprofessional actors and encourages the audience to 
enter and exit a performance as they please. His early 
productions were all silent. When he began working 
with text, he made Beckett seem wordy. He has a repu- 
tation for obsessiveness. 

When I arrived at the center, there were about one 
hundred people on site, a combination of staff and 
artists from the center’s international summer program, 
which brings in around 80 artists from all over the world 
to study with Wilson and his collaborators and work 
on performance projects to be presented at the center’s 
summer benefit. A handful of artists live for the season 
in small cubicles in a dormitory. The cubicles—two beds 
in each, with only partially constructed walls—offer no 
privacy. The center has purchased the lot next door and 
is planning another building, but for now people slept 
in these close quarters, as well as in rented houses scat- 
tered about town. Wilson’s guidance of these protégés 
takes on strange forms. During morning meetings, he'll 
often lead the group in 30 minutes of silence. 

In the woods behind the center, dozens of people 
were on their knees, quietly pulling weeds or digging 
in the dirt or rigging up electrical cords in preparation 
for the benefit. A power saw buzzed in a woodshop. In 
a large storage room inside the main building—referred 
to by the staff as “the archive’—Wilson’s collection was 
being sifted through, taken out of wooden crates and 
arranged on long rows of shelves and on the floor. There 
were hundreds of objects—ceramic vases, glassware, 
furniture, paintings, some of them thousands of years 
old and some of them new, all being dusted off and 
catalogued for Wilson to examine more closely later. 
Shoes are forbidden in most areas indoors. Every single 
person called Wilson “Bob.” He was the main topic of 
discussion. Walking the grounds felt like entering into 
one of Wilson’s plays. Everyone had a role in Wilson’s 
carefully casted life. 


oppostre Robert Wilson. 
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Around 1 P.M. Wilson’s agent appeared to tell me that 
Wilson couldn't meet as planned; Academy Award- 
winning actress Tilda Swinton had just arrived, and the 
two of them had to talk. Expecting to be sent home, I 
was instead asked if I’d care to join “Bob and Tilda” on 
a tour of Wilson's residence. Feeling like I’d somehow 
faked my way into this situation, I tried to say “that’s 
fine” as if I were conceding some small defeat. 

I was taken to the center’s main gallery, where Wilson 
holds the morning meetings. Swinton was standing 
there, barefoot, in maroon corduroy pants and an intri- 
cately patterned jacket in a dark purplish color. Her hair 
was not so much styled as it was turned on, an electric 
swirl of bleached blonde, almost white, which seemed 
to effortlessly slick itself back through its own sentient 
willpower. Standing alongside her was Sandro Kopp, 
her partner, who had a thick beard and a fashionably 
grotesque haircut. There were little monkeys on his 
socks. Together, we waited for Bob. 


WHAT WAS SO REMARKABLE ABOUT ROBERT WILSON 
entering the room was how unremarkably Robert 
Wilson entered the room. He wore a black T-shirt and 
baggy black pants that went down to his ankles. He was 
pale. Swinton hugged him and kissed him on the cheek, 
as did her partner, and then Wilson slowly wandered 
off. The room’s remaining occupants looked around 
awkwardly until, moments later, Wilson’s voice could 
be heard in the adjacent gallery, loudly announcing, 
“This is the work of Paul Thek!” Everyone scurried to 
catch up with him, aware now that we should have been 
following his movements. He said again, softer this 
time, now that his audience had arrived, “This is the 
work of Paul Thek. I was with him when he died and he 
made me the executor of his estate.” He stood close to 
a beeswax sculpture of a piece of meat, encased in glass. 
“This is a wax meat piece in glass,” he said. 

As we stood looking at Thek’s art, the film director Jim 
Jarmusch entered the room as casually as if the Watermill 
Center were his own house and he had been sleeping 
upstairs. Wilson’s acknowledgement of Jarmusch was, 
like every one of his actions I'd seen so far, severe, but 
muted. Swinton, who starred in the director’s most 
recent film, rushed up to Jarmusch and embraced him, 
saying with great earnestness, “It is so good to see you.” 
Jarmusch and Swinton had the same hairstyle. It looked 
better on Swinton. 

The presence of Swinton and Jarmusch was not 
entirely random—they were working together with 


Wilson on a play about Nikola Tesla. Through some 


opposite The Watermill Center (top), and Robert Wilson and 
Philip Glass working on Einstein on the Beach, ca. 1975 


(bottom). 





happy accident, all of their schedules matched up that 
afternoon, and they wouldn't be able to meet again for 
a long time. 


WILSON HAD BY NOW WALKED US ALL TO THE STONE 
garden under a brick archway that serves as a de facto 
threshold to Watermill. 

“We have no door,” Wilson said. He was standing in 
the center of the garden and looking up at nothing in 
particular. “The Bible says, ‘Behold I set before thee an 
open door!” He had affected a deific voice to say this. 
Bringing his tone back to normal, he added, “So there’s 
an open-door policy.” We all then crammed into an 
elevator to look at the residence. 

The interior of the center was filled with objects 
ranging from a Taiwanese headhunter’s jacket to an 
early painting by Dan Walsh. As Wilson would tell me 
later, there is no method behind his collecting, but he 
has an encyclopedic knowledge of every piece, prob- 
ably thousands of them, and he rattled off facts as we 
walked through the house, announcing each work as if 
his words alone brought it into existence. 

“This is a chair I made for a play called Death, 
Destruction, and Detroit III.” 

“This is a third-century mirror from Cambodia.” 

“This is a fishing trap from Borneo.” 

“This is an early drawing by Andy.” (Warhol that is. It 
was on the floor, leaning against a wall.) 

“This is a harp from Nigeria.” 

“My daughter plays the harp!” Swinton cut in, her 
tenderness leavening Wilson’s intensity, a frowning seri- 
ousness that Jarmusch seemed to share. Wilson nodded 
solemnly at Swinton. 

“Does everyone know Christopher Knowles?” Wilson 
asked the group, standing in front of a small frame 
hanging on one of the walls of his bedroom. Wilson 
met Knowles in the early 70s, when a young Knowles 
was living in a home for “brain-damaged” children. 
He'd been diagnosed as possibly autistic and Wilson 
took him under his wing, encouraging the way his mind 
worked. Knowles wrote the text for 4 Letter for Queen 
Victoria, a play directed by Wilson in which words and 
lines are repeated, as if in a binary code. Wilson looked 
at the frame, which displayed a passage of writing by 
Knowles. 

“He called me when I was at this formal dinner 
recently,” Wilson said. “He said, “Hi, Bob. This is Chris!’ 
I said, “Hi, Chris.’ He said, ‘Guess what, I’m getting 
married!’ I said, “That’s great!’ He said, ‘Can I do it at 
Watermill?’ I said, ‘Sure!’ He said, ‘Great, thanks!’ and 
then hung up.” Everyone laughed. 

We sat down at a round wooden table in a room 
lined with multicultural masks on pedestals. Wilson 
proceeded to tell his life’s story, speaking with an actor’s 
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grace. He gave the impression that he was making eye 
contact with everyone at the table at once. He talked 
about growing up in Waco, which he described as 
“racist,” and, offering a line I’d seen him use in inter- 
views in the past, a place where it was considered “a 
disgrace that Abraham Lincoln died in a theater 
because the theater was a house of ill repute.” 

“A disgrace for him?” Swinton asked, somewhat 
scandalized. 

“For Lincoln, yes.” 

Wilson talked about moving to New York, to a 
loft on Spring Street, where he developed his theater 
company, the Byrd Hoffman School of Byrds. He 
said that his most famous production, Einstein on the 
Beach, written with Philip Glass, had bankrupted him, 
and he lost his loft, after which he traveled constantly, 
staging productions around the world in an attempt to 
scrape money together. In the mid-’80s, he began reno- 
vating the building that would become the Watermill 
Center, a former Western Union research facility, and 
finally opened it in 1992 as a kind of replacement to 
the old loft in order to “get back to my roots,” he said. 
“T wanted to work with people who normally wouldn't 
work together.” 

“I have a question,” Jarmusch announced, his face 
unsmiling. “About Death, Destruction, and Detroit.” This 
was a three-part play that Wilson began production on in 
the 1970s. “Why Detroit?” Jarmusch, who made his last 
film in that city, asked. “What was the draw?” 

“T just made up the title, Jim. The play had nothing to 
do with the title.” 

His speech concluded, Wilson stood and walked over 
to a wooden mask. “This is Eskimo,” he said. Swinton 
asked if she could touch it. Wilson removed the mask 
from its pedestal and held it out for her. 


AFTER WE LEFT THE RESIDENCE, | STOOD AT THE BOTTOM of a 
staircase, fumbling with my shoes. I heard Wilson’s deep 
voice echo through the stairwell. He said: “What’s your 
background?” I didn’t register immediately that he was 
talking to me, even though everyone else had exited the 
stairwell and was standing on the other side of the door. 
I looked around, confirmed there was no one else he 
could be speaking to and then realized I had no answer 
for him. The level of potency with which he asked the 
question removed the meaning from the phrase and left 
only sounds. (“Language is the barrier of the imagina- 
tion,” a famous saying of Wilson’s goes.) After a long 
pause I filled the silence by saying the name of a publi- 
cation where I used to work. This hardly felt like the 


right response, and it was followed by another silence, 


which Wilson mercifully filled by saying, “You studied 
art history.” “English,” I muttered. To this, Wilson said, 
“Mm,” and walked past me. 


Just then; on the other side of the door, a bell began to 
clang loudly. Wilson went into a hallway where Swinton 
and the others had gathered. A man in a yellow T-shirt 
was holding a small bell, and Wilson introduced him as 
Christopher Knowles. 

“Tm the dinner-bell ringer,” Knowles said. 

Knowles methodically introduced himself to each of us, 
and then returned to ringing the bell. It was time to eat. 

There were two long communal tables outside and a 
third laid out with large trays of food. Most of the artists 
and residents and staff members were already seated. 
They were all respectfully silent, waiting for Wilson's 
next move. Wilson took Swinton and company to fill up 
their plates. Watermill’s chef is a dancer named Illenk 
Gentille. In addition to being an impressive cook, he 
is also, Wilson said, the prince of Toraja, an indig- 
enous mountain people in the South Sulawesi region 
of Indonesia. The moment Wilson had portioned out 
his own meal and sat down near the edge of one of the 
tables, everyone else abruptly lined up, and began chat- 
tering away. 

Over the course of the day I came to understand that 
Robert Wilson is not one for small talk. After quietly 
eating for a few minutes, he cleared his throat, stood, 
and asked that everyone go around the tables and say 
their names, where they were from, and what they did. 
Everyone obliged. I enjoyed hearing: “Tilda, performer, 
Scotland.” When it was over and everyone had picked 
up their conversations, Wilson stood behind me and 
murmured, “You must want to talk to me.” Again, 
he spoke to me with what I can only describe as a 
Beckettian level of gravity. I said we should go to the 
archive and look at the collection that had just returned 
from France. He seemed to consider this heavily before 
going inside. 

Wilson surveyed the archive like his entire life had 
been put on view, and he was taking stock. “I studied 
business administration at the University of Texas,” 
he began, looking around the room. He transferred to 
Pratt after three years to study architecture. “I really 
wanted to study painting,” he said. “But I knew my 
father would not like that. So I said I would study 
architecture to please my father. He’s from Texas and he 
said” —Wilson took on an exaggerated Texas accent— 
“Son, to study architecture is not serious! You gotta 
study engineering.’ So.” 

“What did your father do?” I asked. 

“My father was a lawyer. He came to see an early work 
of mine. He only saw two things. Well, maybe three. And 
after the performance, he said’—here was the accent 
again—“Son, not only is this sick, it’s abnormal!” He 


opposite Einstein on the Beach, an opera by Robert Wilson 
and Philip Glass, performed in 2012. 
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laughed softly. “He'd never been to the theater in his 
life.” Wilson changed the subject to the works in the 
room, which he counted off systematically. East German 
pots, which he said were suppressed by the communists 
for being black. A 17th-century bowl from Turkey. An 
1836 Shaker chair (“They have these little cushions on 
the back legs, so when you sit, you get this little ease on 
the back”). A 2,900 B.c. Northern Thai pot. A pair of 
Mickey Mouse ears from Disney World in Tokyo. A 
portrait of Lucinda Childs by Robert Mapplethorpe. 
Marlene Dietrich’s favorite shoes (“She wore them when 
she fell off the stage in Australia”). 

“Tom Waits,” he said, gliding past a small sculpture of 
Janus, hand-crafted out of clay. “He gave me this. You 
can see his fingers all over it.” 

We stopped at a framed, hand-written letter. “This 
is Heiner Miller,” Wilson said, speaking of the late 
German dramatist. Wilson staged a beloved produc- 
tion of Miiller’s Hamletmachine in 1986 at New York 
University that Miiller himself called the best interpre- 
tation of his work, something that Wilson mentioned 
elatedly. “His daughter’s with me this summer,” Wilson 
continued. 

That the daughter of Miiller, the spiritual heir 
of Bertolt Brecht, was interning at Wilson’s quirky 
summer theater camp instantly neutralized Wilson’s 








persona as an aloof genius. I thought of Wilson trying 
in vain to please his father and failing. He was all at 
once surprisingly human. 

“This is a letter Heiner wrote me,” Wilson said, exam- 
ining it. “We were the odd couple. We were best friends. 
No one could believe it. He was this East German Marxist 
intellectual and I was Bugs Bunny from Texas. I didn’t 
know anything about anything, but we loved each other's 
company.” I looked more closely at the letter. It was a 
poem: 

Here’s Superman, the tourist 

Stratford to Stratford 

Via London... 

As I read this, I realized that I would not make my bus 
back to the city. 


A WEEK HAD GONE BY AND | WAS SITTING IN MY APARTMENT 
one morning when Wilson called me unexpectedly. 

“How are you?” I asked him. 

“Still breathing,” he said. He waited a beat. “The day 
you were here was so chaotic, and I really wanted to 
spend some time talking to you and show you through 
the collection, but it was also the only time Tilda and 
Jim could make it out, and we were preparing for our 
summer benefit as well.” He was calling to apologize, 
and invited me back out the following week. I told him 
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that the following week would be past my deadline. 
He offered to write a letter to my editor asking for an 
extension for me. 

I imagined the great avant-garde director asking for a 
reprieve from my boss on my behalf and I couldn't help 
but smile. I said I'd see what I could do even though I 
knew the timing wouldn't work. “But now that I have you 
on the phone,” I said, “maybe I can ask you some ques- 
tions.” I asked him about Beckett. Wilson had recently 
directed and starred in a production of Krapp’s Last Tape, 
perhaps Beckett’s grandest statement on aging and death. 

“Beckett came to see A Letter for Queen Victoria, which 
I wrote with Christopher Knowles,” he said. “Chris has a 
very special way of thinking and writing. He was writing 
these texts that were mathematically and geometrically 
constructed.” Beckett came backstage and told Wilson, 
“T love your text—it’s a whole different world for me.” 
They both agreed that Buster Keaton was their favorite 
actor. He told Beckett that he’d seen his production of 
Happy Days 20 times with Madeleine Renaud in the role 
of Winnie, a woman buried waist-deep in sand (neck- 
deep in Act II), acting as if nothing is wrong. “I'd just go 
every night,” Wilson said. 

“When I first went to the theater I hated it,” he 
told me. “Too much thinking. These Broadway shows 
were so boring, and the opera was just as boring. It 
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was horrible, painful, to see this behavior on stage. 
The costumes and makeup and direct expression—all 
horrible. And it still is, in my opinion.” He described 
his own work as “artificial.” “I think if you're onstage 
and you try to act natural, it’s a lie,” he said. “If you 
accept it as something artificial, it’s more honest.” 

I asked him who else had influenced him and 
he said George Balanchine. He said that at least a 
handful of Balanchine’s ballets would still be around 
in a century. 

Out of nowhere, he added, “I think my work will not be 
around 50 years from now.” He described his productions 
as “like a shooting star.” 

“T don’t want anyone to try to re-create what I did in 
the future,” he said. 

The more he spoke, the less I understood him. I had 
many questions. 

But he had to go now to a big meeting, he said. There 
were people waiting for him. a 


above 2015 Watermill Center International Summer Program 


participants. 





M.H. Miller is a senior editor for ARTnews. 
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“To pull people into the museum, you need tricks," said Rijksmuseum director 


_ Wim Pijbes. “If you feel the need for contemplation, you buy a Rembranat." 


BY GERALDINE FABRIKANT — 
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European Museum of the Year award. Judges singled 

it out for the way it restored its wall paintings, rehung 

its storied pictures, and integrated objects and paintings 

from across collections, and for its new Asian Art pavilion. 

Several months earlier the museum garnered atten- 

tion with a photograph of President Barack Obama and 

Rijksmuseum director Wim Pijbes shaking hands in 

front of Rembrandt’s Night Watch, the institution’s most 

iconic painting. The photo made the front page of 50 
newspapers around the globe. 

At the time, Pijbes attributed the image’s appeal to 
the “pulling power of Obama and Rembrandt.” But 
Pijbes himself, who took over as head of the museum in 
2008 when its renovation was mired in delays, was also 
an attraction, having played a highly visible role at the 
museum and in Amsterdam itself. 

Bold and forthright, the director has repeatedly 
taken on the Dutch government and the art establish- 


E May 16 the Rijksmuseum won the coveted 


ment: he called the construction delays “a scandal” and 
termed the decision to let bicyclists use the road through 
the Rijksmuseum a “dumb idea.” When some visi- 
tors complained that the museum's recent show “Late 
Rembrandt” was too crowded, Pijbes shot back: “If you 
feel the need for contemplation, you buy a Rembrandt. A 
museum is not a silence center.” 

And last year, after the museum reopened to gener- 
ally rave reviews, Pijbes jumped into the fray, calling 
Amsterdam itself “dirty, filthy, and too full” in an open 
letter to the Dutch newspaper NRC Handelsblad. 

From Tom “Making the Mummies Dance” Hoving, 
who with his larger-than-life and very media-friendly 
personality, ruled the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the 
1960s and ’70s, to impresario art dealer Jeffrey Deitch, 
who radicalized MOCA Los Angeles, populist museum 
directors have become recurring actors on the art-world 
stage. But not at the 215-year-old Rijksmuseum. Enter 
Pijbes. Interviewed in his office in a small building that 
looks across a garden to the main museum, he said, 
“The museum is the median between the visitor and 


the artwork; as a museum, in my opinion, you have to 
be invisible so as not to disturb the relationship.” But in 
marketing, he said, “you have to put a face on the institu- 
tion. To pull people into the museum, you need tricks.” 
He added, “If you can brand the product with the face of 
the director, that is helpful—generally a museum wants 
to get connected to somebody.” 

Pijbes, with his strong theatrical sense (he once 
managed a dance company), makes that easy. It was he 
who approved the purchase of a buttocks-baring dress 
designed by Marlies Dekkers, a Dutch designer who 
has worked with Lady Gaga. The decision prompted 
one critic to complain about putting low culture into the 
museum, but Pijbes was unapologetic. “It is chic: hiding 
the body at the front, but opening at the back,” he said. 
“I wanted to move forward by purchasing a strong piece 
by a contemporary designer, appealing to a younger audi- 
ence not yet familiar with the Rijksmuseum.” 

Part of Pijbes’s marketing approach is to blend the tradi- 
tional and the unexpected. The museum’s current show of 
18th- and 19th-century fashion prints was designed by 
Christian Borstlap, who has worked for such brands as 
Louis Vuitton. The museum also commissioned fashion 
illustrator Piet Paris to create pieces, and fashion jour- 
nalist Suzy Menkes opened the exhibition. “Even when a 
show seems orthodox, it is not,” Pijbes said. “We spice up 
Old Masters and translate them to a 20th-century audi- 
ence.” Two coming exhibitions, “Asia in Amsterdam” and 
a show of Dick Bruna, the cartoonist and childrens’-book 
illustrator, reflect the creative mix. 

The renovated Riksmuseum reopened in April 
2013. Then, nearly two years later, it mounted “Late 
Rembrandt,” a group of 90 paintings, prints, and draw- 
ings from the later part of the painter’s life. The show 
attracted more than 500,000 visitors, breaking atten- 
dance records and ultimately leading the museum to 
limit the number of tickets to it sold each day. 


PREVIOUS SPREAD Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. opposirE Marlies 
Dekkers, Bare Bottom Dress, produced 1993 to the present. 
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It was entirely intentional that the museum simultane- 
ously exhibited “Chiaroscuro in Photography,” 45 photo- 
graphs that illustrate the importance of light and shadow 
in early works. “We want to show parallels,” Pijbes said. 
“We wanted to show that Rembrandt is not an isolated 
phenomenon. The works of Old Masters are relevant to 
later generations.” 

He further explained the process: “Curators pick the 
shows, then it goes to committee and then to the direc- 
tors,” he said. “The big themes are more academic. The 
smaller shows can be more playful.” 

Pijbes’s interest in both aspects of art reflects his 
academic roots. He studied art history, philosophy, and 
music history at the University of Groningen. In his 
professional life, he started out as a lighting designer 
and went on to curate international tours of Dutch 
contemporary art. It may have been his awareness of the 
importance of lighting that influenced his advocacy for 
putting the Rijksmuseum’s greatest 17th-century paint- 
ings together on the first floor where, in his opinion, the 
lighting is the best in the museum. 

When Pijbes became head of exhibitions and later 
director of the Kunsthal museum in Rotterdam, he was 
not shy about making waves. One show that attracted 
attention presented photographs from Dutch Playboy. 
But Pijbes pointed out that the museum had mounted 
an international traveling exhibition on Playboy cartoons 
AO years earlier. “These cartoons, like the photographs, 
play a role in the visual public domain,” Pijbes explained. 
“In the Kunsthal we had great freedom to bring really 
everything we wanted.” 

The Rijksmuseum has been at the forefront of making 
images from its collections available online. Indeed it made 
200,000 available at Rijksstudio, its collections website. 

“Pijbes has looked at the museum in a different way,” 
noted museum planner Mark Walhimer, whose most recent 
book is Museums 101.“The Rijksmuseum is the benchmark 
against which other museums measure themselves for 
handling their websites,” he said in a telephone interview. 
“Pijbes has opened the door. He believes that museums are 





the protectors of the objects and hopes people can come 
and see them. But they are available in other formats, and if 
you can't come, you can see them in another way.” 

The museum, as Pijbes sees it, serves as the keeper of 
national treasures. However, “on the Web, we present 
objects to be chosen by you,” Pijbes said. “It is do-it- 
yourself—not the top-down curators’ choice, but 
everyone’s personal choice. It gives new dimension to 
ownership. It is everyone’s private collection.” 

Some in the art world worry that making the images 
available might cheapen the brand and leave people 
uninterested in the museum experience. But Pijbes 
thinks otherwise. Even though images of Night Watch 
have appeared on milk cartons sold at Albert Heijn 
supermarkets, the Netherlands’ largest chain, Pijbes is 
unconcerned that such exposure will diminish interest in 
seeing the original work. 

“People will still want the authentic experience,” he said. 
“An image is never the original artwork. Venice in Vegas 
is not Venice.” He has said that bringing the image to the 
world only makes the world more eager to see the original. 

If pure academics have an issue with the democrati- 
zation of art images, Pijbes feels his own background 
has trained him as a sort of “hands-on academic,” and, 
he noted, he will be a visiting professor at Cambridge 
University in the spring of 2016. 

“Tt is all about trust, authenticity, and value,” Pijbes said. 
“T love to bring art and people together in a great place 
like the Rijksmuseum: to inspire people and to move 
them to educate and share knowledge and yes, sometimes 
to entertain. To me that is what it is all about.” a 


PREVIOUS SPREAD Rijksmuseum advertising campaign on Al- 
bert Heijn milk cartons. opposrre Wim Pijbes photographed at 
the Rijksmuseum in 2015 (top), and the Gallery of Honour, 
Rijksmuseum, 2013 (bottom). 





Geraldine Fabrikant is a former senior writer and report- 
er for the New York Times. She continues to write for the 
Times and other publications. 
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ART GARDEN GRAND OPENING Saturday, September 26, 2015 
OUTDOOR SCULPTURE by Henry Moore, Tom Otterness, and others grace eight acres transformed by landscape 
architecture firm Confluence—melding art and nature, urban leisure and aesthetic enrichment in Wichita, Kansas. 
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Albert Oehlen, Untitled, 2009-11, oil and paper on canvas, 82%" x 100%". 


ALBERT OEFLEN 


NEW MUSEUM 
JUNE 10 - SEPTEMBER 13 


ologne artist Albert Oehlen’s variousness is in 

full, if not fully coherent, evidence in his first 

New York museum exhibition. Titled “Home 
and Garden’ the show offers transformed wallpaper land- 
scapes, at once bright and dissolute, as well as shadowy 
interiors populated by almost-monsters, and abstractions 
of indeterminate nature with shifty colors, imminent 
forms, and intimations of narrative expression. 

Painting is put through its paces. Untitled (2009-11), 
which uses advertising posters and graphic elements 
as ground and tops them with lush, continuously self- 
mixing pigments, is the most direct and unaccount- 
ably affecting work here. Less satisfying, for the most 
part, are Oehlen’s figurative paintings. They have an 
awkwardness (or intentional crudeness) and conven- 
tional approach too much like that of expressionistic 
contemporaries, such as Martin Kippenberger. 

By contrast, a series of large black-and-white paint- 
ings based on drawings made with primitive computer- 


graphics programs are clean and communicative. And 
most fascinatingly, there are some talkative abstractions 
that are nonfigurative but suggestive of speech and sound 
through variations in color intensity and the rhythm of 
lines in a kind of synesthesia. 

Among the most disturbing images is the surreal 
grisaille Bad (2003) portraying a woman in a tub equipped 
with human feet. A huge ominous form hovers over it all. 

In a dramatic shift in style and content, a painting, 
titled Se/fPortrait as Spring (2006), on a wallpaper mural 
depicts a formal garden exploding with energy and a 
genie-like figure in what could be a vase or a grenade. It’s 
the artist’s tiny self about to be set off, while on the right a 
large, gruff self bends over a fountain, beer bottle in hand. 

Beyond that, frenetic paintings with cartoonish characters 
all topped by a floating nose shape could allude to Gogol’s 
famous absurdist story in which a man loses his nose, which 
then assumes a life of its own. Might Oehlen intend it to be 
a take on his own art? BARBARA A. MACADAM 
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Wifredo Lam (1902-1982), Untitled [Femme Cheval], ca. 1951, oil on canvas, 30 34 x 23 34 inches 
Illustrated in Wifredo Lam: Catalogue Raisonné of the Painted Work, Volume I, 1923-1960, pg. 437, no. 51.02. 
Illustrated in Wéfredo Lam, en las Colecciones Cubanas, page 151, no. 161. 

Accompanied by a certificate of authenticity signed by Lou Laurin Lam, Paris, March 28, 1996, no. 96-10. 
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Lynda Benglis, Hills and Clouds, 2014, cast phosphorescent polyurethane and stainless steel, 11' x 19' x 19’. 


LYNDA BENGLS 


STORM KING ART CENTER 
MAY 16 - NOVEMBER 8 


na most fortunate marriage of art and setting, Lynda 

Benglis’s eccentric collection of outdoor fountains and 

sculptures resembling prehistoric crustaceans, stacked 
vessels, and glowing clouds pop with intensity against 
the backdrop of Storm King’s verdant rolling hills. 
Benglis has played with solidifying liquid forms in space 
since the late 1960s, when she first poured pigmented 
latex directly onto a gallery floor. In recent years she has 
animated her sculptures, derived as they are from fluid 
sources, with the actual play of water flowing over them. 

“Lynda Benglis: Water Sources” features 14 outdoor 
works, mostly fountains, including a 16-foot cantile- 
vered bronze wave, titled Crescendo, completed earlier 
this year. It was reworked from Benglis’s first water 
work, Wave of the World, made for the 1984 World’s 
Fair. She constructed it by pouring polyurethane over a 
suspended armature of chicken wire covered in plastic, 
using a sculpting technique that she'd pioneered in the 





early 1970s. She cast the hardened amorphous flow 
of polyurethane in bronze and then, recently, ampli- 
fied the original with another pouring of polyurethane, 
mimicking the way sea creatures attach to existing forms. 
Benglis’s grandstanding Pink Ladies (2014) and Pink 
Lady (for Asha), 2013, three towers of nesting cups 
overflowing with water and cast in translucent hot- 
pink polyurethane “drawn” from a canister in swirls to 
resemble the texture of coral, suggest the Three Graces, 
dazzling in their eruption of color and implied sway. 
Even absent the performative element of water, Hi//s 
and Clouds (2014) creates heightened drama when the 
rolling expanse of white polyurethane, infused with 
phosphorescence, begins to glow at dusk and levitate like 
an atomic explosion as the stainless-steel support appears 
to drop away. In these works, and in smaller pieces in the 
galleries, Benglis proves herself continually inventive at 
conjuring movement. HILARIE M. SHEETS 
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Beth Lipman, Laid (Time-) Table with Cycads, 2014-15, glass, wood, adhesive, paint, and metal, 92" x 192" x 57". 


BETH LIPMAN 


CLAIRE OLIVER 
APRIL 30 - JUNE 14 


n her exhibition “Alone and the Wilderness,” Beth 
Lipman presented sumptuous, painstakingly rendered 
sculptures influenced by Renaissance and Baroque 
still-life paintings. The seductive works—tables laden 
with objects that signify material culture, the passage of 
time, and the way consumerism impacts our world—are 
rendered in transparent blown and solid glass. 
Combining landscape and still life, Lazd (Time-) 
Table with Cycads (2014-15) was the centerpiece of the 
show, which reflected the artist’s concern with climate 
change and its environmental consequences. The work 
is a result of research that Lipman conducted during 
a fellowship at the Smithsonian’s National Museum 
of Natural History, focusing on the migration of 
North American plants during prehistoric eras of 
global warming. It consists of two large trees piercing 
a 15-foot-long table that overflows with flora repre- 
senting a Paleolithic-landscape, with goblets, bowls, 





books, food, a violin, and a gazing ball at its center. Also 
reflecting—literally—the passage of time was Gazing 
Ball, Column and Kudzu (2015), in which a shiny sphere 
sits atop a column covered with kudzu, a creeping vine 
that can engulf everything in its path. 

Lipman’s digital C-prints mounted on aluminum 
were also on view. Working in plein air, the artist 
produced compositions that combine the stark 
beauty of the Alaskan wilderness with a single hand- 
made, pristine glass object, as in Chalice and Tanalian 
Mountain Ii, Lake Clark, AK (2014). Included here 
was a 27-minute time-lapse video made in collabora- 
tion with Keith Heyward and Julia Liu, titled Windfall 
(2014); it shows a gazing ball capturing 48 hours on 
Lake Clark. This ball is significant in Lipman’s work as 
it represents a surrogate human, an eye at the center of 
the world that lets us see ourselves as well as the world 


around us. ANNETTE ROSE-SHAPIRO 
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Chantal Joffe, Naked Self-Portrait with Esme in a Pink 
Nightshirt, 2014, oil on canvas, 96%" x 72%" x 1%". 


CHANTAL JOFFE 


CHEIM & READ 
MAY 14 - JUNE 20 


hantal Joffe’s “Night Self-Portraits” are 

as much about paint as they are about the 

artist’s bold and unflinching self-portrayals 
and psychological openness intensified by their lush 
textures and colors. 

Self-portraits have always been a staple of Jofte’s 
production. Now in her late 40s, she continues to 
breathe new energy into the genre. The 14 paintings 
here probed identity and self-representation as well as 
motherhood and femininity. Painted at night with spare 
backdrops, these works called attention to the light, the 
subjects’ gaze, and the materiality of the paint, defining 
and equating the surfaces of Joffe’s often-nude body 
with the neutral grounds of the paintings. 

Naked Self-Portrait with Esme in a Pink Nightshirt 
(2014), an 8-foot-high portrait of mother and 
daughter, is installed to breathtaking effect at the 
gallery entrance. Joffe’s untanned, naked breasts and 
torso and her daughter’s pink dress stand out as ethe- 
real passages of paint independent of the bodies they 
define; they are co-equal to the thickly painted areas 
that describe the air and space between the figures. 

Three variations of the artist in a red dress revealed 
the powerful, emotional reverberations resulting from 
modifications in scale, posture, light, and shadow. As 
vulnerable clothed as not, these extremely personal 
self-portraits touch viewers on a visceral level. 

SUSAN HARRIS 





Huma Bhabha, Constantium, 2014, 
patinated bronze, 197%" x 26/4" x 737A". 


HUMA BHABHA 


SALON 94 
MAY 14 - JUNE 28 


explore found materials, all kinds of mediums, 

and a global brew of sources with arresting 
results. From totems, masks, fertility figures, and 
other ritualistic objects to science fiction, horror 
movies, and more, her work is a skewed, compressed 
account of cultural and historical hybridization. 

In the gallery’s downstairs space, visitors were lured by 
Constantium (2014), one of Bhabha’s crudely powerful 
hieratic figures, with its creased face and blank and 
yellow-rimmed stylized eyes. It stood sentry over what 
suggested a votive chamber or crypt, inhabited by two 
other bronze works. One, The Escapist (2013), is a floor 
piece consisting of three strips of entwined bronze that 
replicate rubber-tire treads; the other, Friend (2015), 
is a white, stele-like form that evokes a figure, with 
rectangular cutouts that might be eyes and a velvety 
drawing of a black skull on one side. 

Paired with works on paper that had been laid on the 
floor of her studio and walked over, marking the traces 
of her process, this was a quietly resonant tableau. 
Color was reserved for exuberant collaged photographs 
of interbred canine/lupine/human heads overgrown 
by wild, tangled bursts of repetitive drawing on view 
at Salon 94 Freemans nearby. The vivid images rico- 
cheted between beautiful and bestial, between trans- 
mogrification and transfiguration, signaling the uncer- 
tainties of semblance and species. LILLY WEI 


€ arachi-born Huma Bhabha continues to 
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belonging everywhere. 





Rina Banerjee, Friendly Fire..., 
2015, mixed media, 46" x 48" x 35", 


RINA BANERJEE 


JACOB LEWIS 
APRIL 10 - JUNE 6 


New York-based artist Rina Banerjee presented 

a group of sculptures, paintings, and drawings on 
the theme of self-invention. Populating all the works 
were mutant creatures—part human, part animal, part 
deity—who projected a cosmopolitan air. 

An underwater scene in oil on panel featured a 
trio of blue-skinned nymphs with seaweed hair, 
tentacle-like fingers and toes—and in one case, an 
extra limb sporting a fashionable platform shoe. 
One figure stretches a foot toward the rocky ocean 
floor; another drifts upward in pursuit of a school 
of sparkling jellyfish. Works on paper, incorporating 
delicate line drawing, rubber stamping, painting, 
and collage, depicted more hybrid beings, including 
a party-frocked Devi flirting with a muscled green 
demon and a giant dodo bird with the head of a 
woman squatting forlornly on a tropical island. 

Banerjee’s eye-popping sculptures, made from 
new, cheap, brightly colored materials, included the 
self-descriptive 4 Mad Woman, an Eternal Eve, a 
Monkey cheated leaped, from limb to limp in open aur, 
curled a mischievous and bulbous melancholy in tail that 
sailed and with a single cough, a sudden drip, a curtain 
of bubbles, tears spilled to send land liquids, fertilizer, 
all fluid migrations leaking abroad and across (2012). 
In other words, belonging nowhere can also mean 
ANNE DORAN 


F or this show, “Tropical Urban,” the Indian-born, 
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Magali Reus, “Spring for a Ground,” 


2015, installation view. 


MAGALI REUS 


SCULPTURECENTER 
MAY 3 - JULY 5 


n incisive and beautifully installed show by 

London-based artist Magali Reus was well 

served by SculptureCenter’s industrial ambi- 
ence. Titled “Spring for a Ground,” the exhibition 
consisted of two series of sculptures that look like 
combination locks and street curbs, titled, respec- 
tively, “Leaves” and “In Place of” (both 2015). 

The latter series, which might also be considered 
idiosyncratic still lifes, assembled fragments of the 
city made from mundane objects, street flotsam, or 
their facsimiles (cups placed just so, upright steel bars 
doubling as railings from which wire hangers dangled, 
slices of partially eaten, translucent bread made from 
resin, a plastic comb), was presented with surrealistic 
precision, imposing order on urban tumult. All low to 
the ground to force the eye downward, these sleekly 
designed “curbs” were strategically placed, loosely 
controlling how visitors navigated the space, just as 
streets, curbs, and traffic do in actuality. They also 
suggest a domesticity, where the street is also home. 

The elegantly constructed locks, mounted in a line on 
the wall, are also unlike customary locks—here, without 
anything to lock up. Even more enigmatic, more 
abstract, they offer less of a narrative than the curbs, 
with their coiled springs, curious interior numbers and 
dates. With the mechanistic tempered by traces of the 
human, both series paradoxically underscore an object- 
hood in which meaning is set adrift. LILLY WEI 
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Philip Evergood, The Future Belongs to Them, 
1938-53, oil on canvas, 60" x 40". 


"THE FIGURE IN AMERICAN 
ART: 1766-1971" 


DEBRA FORCE FINE ART 
APRIL 23 - JUNE 19 


| his engaging show assembled 45 figurative 


paintings by American artists, ranging from 

Benjamin West (b. 1738) to Grace Hartigan 
(b. 1922) and dating from 1766 to 1971. A 1953 
untitled painting by Hartigan is a reminder that, 
even during the age of Abstract Expressionism, the 
figure often asserted itself. 

Between West and Hartigan came William Merritt 
Chase (b. 1849), here represented by Roland Dana 
Chase (1905), a portrait of his toddler son in a smock 
hitched up with a red belt. Roughly contemporary 
with Chase were American Impressionists Edward 
Henry Potthast (b. 1857) and Childe Hassam (b. 
1859). The Ashcan artists were there, too: George 
Bellows (b.1882), Everett Shinn (b. 1876), and 
William Glackens (b. 1870). 

Representing the ’30s and later, Ben Shahn's 
gouache-and-ink on paper Sacco’s Family after the 
Verdict (ca. 1931-32) was especially striking, as was 
Romare Bearden’s 1971 fabric collage on canvas 
depicting three women. 

Simply in terms of figure painting, Philip 
Evergood’s large canvas The Future Belongs to Them 
(1938-53) stole the show. Employing an almost 
medieval flatness, it portrays six men and women, 
some black and some white, standing on a rooftop, 
lifting their children up toward the sky. 

MONA MOLARSKY 
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t, “Slug,” 2015, installation view. 


Erika Vog 


ERIKA VOGT 


SIMONE SUBAL 
MAY 10 - JUNE 21 


Erika Vogt’s exhibition “Slug” follows the crea- 

ture of the title as it ripples over a patch of dirt. 
The film played on a monitor suspended by ropes 
from the top bar of a metal coat rack on wheels—one 
of seven parallel to one another down the length of 
the gallery. 

A translucent, two-sided work on paper featuring 
printed, drawn, and painted meandering lines 
(looking something like slug trails) hung from 
another coat rack, while each of the five remaining 
racks supported and framed a different enigmatic 
object cast in colored resin. These included a blue 
squiggle, a dark-gray latticed panel, and something 
resembling an industrial cutting blade. Textures 
imprinted on the objects’ facing surfaces—a basket- 
weave pattern in one case, fine corrugations in 
another—were as specific, and as mysterious, as their 
forms. From the front, the installation read as a single 
stratified image, however, walking the length of it 
revealed the work as a group of discrete sculptures. 

Like all of Vogt’s walk-in artworks, “Slug” 
expands collage into theatrical space, where viewers 
can make of her disjunctive images what they will. 
More focused than in the past, “Slug” is, in addi- 
tion, anchored in the real world by its mesmer- 
izing, protean star, making it her most intriguing 
installation yet. ANNE DORAN 


| he unexpectedly dramatic video at the heart of 
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James Prosek, Passenger Pigeon and Wild Grapes 


2014, oil and acrylic on panel, 24" x 19". 


JAMES PROSEK 


LESLIE FEELY 
MARCH 5 - MAY 22 


ummoning up John James Audubon, Carl 
Linnaeus, and venerable field guides, these 
imaginative reconstructions of flora and fauna 
by self-taught artist, naturalist, and author James 
Prosek offered a tantalizing mix of abstract and real- 
istic art, art history, and science. Perhaps the most eye- 
catching of Prosek’s works was the full-wall painting 
featuring black silhouettes of passenger pigeons, 
extinct since the early 20th century. Attached to the 
painting was a small panel near the bottom right 
displaying the birds’ splendid coloration. The work 
reprised a much larger version. In addition, there 
were little numbers placed throughout the work, as if 
referring to information about the pigeons, but none 
was forthcoming. 
Sculptures included sections of white birch shaped 


into a perfect circle graced with a few delicate, part 


real-part ceramic leaves, as in an improbably curli- 
cued antler composition that is itself a hybrid. And 
there were a number of exquisitely rendered water- 
colors, including one of a rhinoceros evoking Durer’s 
beast. Ee/ Impressions V (2014) includes an actual eel, 
the thin, wavelike bands suggesting a Sol LeWitt. 
Curated by Waqas Wajahat, Prosek’s “Walk in the 
Woods” playfully, subversively underscored the 
necessity of taxonomies and showed how protean 
nature outsmarts and eludes us, its essence that of 


flux and constant mutation. LILLY WEI 
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Dawn Clements, Peonies, 2014, watercolor on paper, 


OP x2 OB". 


DAWN CLEMENTS 


PIEROGI 
FEBRUARY 27 - MARCH 29 


or this very beautiful exhibition, Dawn 

Clements chose her kitchen as star. As always, 

the drawings were a tour de force of representa- 
tion as well as paeans to domesticity. Part metaphor, 
part reportage, most of the images were extrapola- 
tions from her kitchen’s familiar paraphernalia, with 
the title “Mother's Day” underscoring the room’s 
identity as a space for women. 

The show featured mostly watercolors on table- 
cloth-size paper, folded, crumpled, unfolded, and 
mounted directly on the wall. In a welcome return to 
color, the lush, enlarged garden bouquets in clear glass 
vases, accompanied by other favored objects from the 
miscellany of Clements’s table, were half of the show. 
Peonies (2014), say, catches the flowers in different 
stages of their evolution, from rose-and-pink volup- 
tuousness to a paler, more vulnerable state. A drawing 
of a woman's pallid face, seemingly from the 1930s, 
hovers in one corner echoing the effect of the dying 
blooms. The miraculous precision and delicacy of the 
drawing banished any thoughts of banality. 

The other half of the exhibition consisted of 
Clements’s signature black-and-white ballpoint- 
pen drawings of sweeping, stapled-together cine- 
matic interiors, equally welcome, equally intense. 
Splicing together space as if the images were film 
stills, Clements flashes time forward, backward, then 
pauses it, with feeling. LILLY WEI 
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Ornulf Opdahl, Gjenskinn/Reflection, 
2014, etching, 9"x 6 94". 


“PRIZE PRINTS: THE QUEEN 
SONIA PRINT AWARD" 


SCANDINAVIA HOUSE 
APRIL 17 - AUGUST 1 


fter she began making prints herself, Queen 
ps Sonja of Norway established the bien- 

nial Queen Sonja Print Award in 2011. 
This exhibition, curated by Sune Nordgren, former 
director of Norway's National Museum, included 
prints by the 2012 and 2014 prize recipients, as well 
as etchings and lithographs by the queen and artists 
Kjell Nupen and @rnulf Opdahl, with whom she 
collaborated on a portfolio titled “Three Journeys, 
Three Landscapes.” Several of her other aquatints 
were based on photos she took on a trip to an ice 
cave in 2006 on the island of Svalbard. The “Foula” 
series captures the eerily beautiful landscape. 

Tiina Kivinen, the 2012 prizewinner, works in 
dry point, mezzotint, and monotype, portraying the 
subtle details of the Nordic landscape often over- 
looked in the snow and ice. In The Earth Beneath My 
Feet (2014), we see delicate patterns in the surface of 
a frozen lake. Kivinen works primarily in gray tones, 
contrasting them with black. 

Svend-Allan Sgrenson, the 2014 winner, takes a 
very different approach to his process. His work often 
includes text, such as lines from Henry David Thoreau, 
William S. Burroughs, and Allen Ginsberg, as in his 
linocut Hey Ho Thoreau (2013). Sorenson pushes the 
boundaries of printmaking, gouging words into huge 
plywood boards to produce an etching that looks most 
like a woodcut. ANNETTE ROSE-SHAPIRO 
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Noah Purifoy, No Contest (bicycles), 1991, assemblage sculpture, 14' x 21' x 2'. 


NOAH PURIFOY 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM OF ART 
LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 7 - SEPTEMBER 27 


founder of California assemblage, Noah Purifoy 

(1917-2004) was revered by such contempo- 

raries in L.A.’s African American arts commu- 

nity of the 1960s and 70s as David Hammons and Senga 

Nengudi. This expansive survey—aptly subtitled “Junk 

Dada” both in reference to the artist’s anti-establishment 

attitude and to his juxtapositions of found materials— 

explores the evolution of a powerful but still under- 
known body of work. 

The son of Alabama sharecroppers, Purifoy taught 


industrial arts in Alabama, served in the U.S. Navy, 


and earned a master’s degree in social work at Atlanta 
University in Georgia before moving to Los Angeles 
in 1950 and enrolling in the Chouinard Art Institute 
(now the California Institute of the Arts). Originally a 
furniture designer, he found his direction in the wake of 
the 1965 Watts rebellion, establishing the Watts Towers 
Arts Center and embarking on an influential series of 
assemblage sculptures. He spent the last 15 years of 
his life creating an outdoor sculptural environment in 


Joshua Tree, California. 


Purifoy’s earliest surviving work, Untitled (Bed 
Headboard), 1958, is a masterful wood abstraction that 
reflects his craftsman beginnings. His signature assem- 
blages emerged in 1966, when he and fellow artist Judson 
Powell organized “66 Signs of Neon,” a traveling show of 
works made from remnants of the Watts riots. In Pressure 
(1966), Purifoy epitomized oppressive force in a smashed 
lump of metal, but the following year he celebrated the joy 
of making something from nothing in a sprightly abstrac- 
tion based on a splayed umbrella frame. 

Despite a gap in production from 1972 to 1987, when 
Purifoy concentrated on social work and arts activism, 
he left an impressive legacy. Among the Joshua Tree 
constructions included here is No Contest (Bicycles), 
1991, a miniature shanty with a seesaw-like plank on its 
roof supporting two bicycles. In a Dadaesque twist, the 
lower bicycle is flipped upside-down, out of commis- 
sion, while the upper one heads toward heaven. As 
works such as this one make clear, Purifoy remained a 
shrewd critic of a world gone awry while retaining his 
keen sense of humor. SUZANNE MUCHNIC 
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Barbara Kasten, Architectural Site 7, July 14, 1986, 
1986, Cibachrome, 60" x 50". 


BARBARA KASTEN 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
PHILADELPHIA 
FEBRUARY 4 - AUGUST 16 


@ Stages” was the first substantial survey of 
Barbara Kasten’s work, which has recently 
gained new currency as a precursor of the set-up, 
abstract, and process photography now being made by 
such artists as Eileen Quinlan and Sara VanDerBeek. 
Although Kasten is primarily known as a photogra- 
pher, the show also incorporated her work in other 
mediums, including textiles and installation. 

The assembled pieces here suggested that the 
artist’s primary subject is space. Photography’s ability 
to flatten, distort, and fragment space is exploited 
in works ranging from Kasten’s first staged photo- 
graphs of objects—including her subtly colored 
“Constructs” of the early 1980s—to her remarkable 
pictures from later in the decade of corporate offices 
and museum buildings that, shot at night using gel 
lighting and mirrored props, resemble modernist 
opera sets. Elsewhere, physical space is transformed 
by one of the standouts of the exhibition: the brand- 
new video piece Axis (2015), in which three stacked, 
slowly revolving white cubes are projected in the 
corner of the room. 

For those who had previously only encountered 
Kasten’s photography in reproduction, the envel- 
oping scale of the works was a surprise. Equally 
startling is the degree to which these purely analog 
pieces anticipate the digitally constrcuted images of 
our own time. ANNETTE MONNIER 








Anicka Yi, Our Love Is Bigger Than An AIDS Quilt 


(detail), 2015, mixed media, dimensions variable. 


ANICKA Y1 


MIT LIST VISUAL ARTS CENTER 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAY 22 - JULY 26 


ntermittent blasts of music from the suggestively 

named ’80s synth-pop band Soft Cell shattered the 

laboratory-like quiet of South Korean-born artist 
Anicka Yi’s MIT exhibition, “6,070,430K of Digital 
Spit.” They set the tone for Yi’s continued explora- 
tion of biochemistry as it intersects with money, 
power, race, and gender. Drawing in equal measure 
on strategies of abstraction and advanced scientific 
research, Yi’s installation subtly engaged the senses— 
particularly taste in its most expansive meanings. 

At the center of a darkened room, a circular pool 
filled with gallons of clear hair gel emitted a hypnotic 
glow. It resembled a human-scale petri dish, 
speckled blue, green, and yellow by several dozen 
cosmetic contact lenses and slowly oxidizing metal 
pins. Around it were three stainless-steel stands 
supporting a number of brownish, skin-like sheets of 
transparent cellulose membranes. These Yi produced 
from bacterial cultures grown in kombucha, the 
traditional East Asian fermented tonic whose recent 
popularity in North America reflects changing coor- 
dinates of class and culture in an increasingly lucra- 
tive global health-food market. Infusing the installa- 
tion with related associations, a menthol-laced scent 
conjured the mint-and-matcha olfactory delicacy Yi 
once sampled at El Bulli restaurant, the infamously 
high-rolling cynosure of gastronomic innovation, 
closed since 2011. CLAIRE GRACE 
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Ken Gonzales-Day, Hands Up, 2015, 
C-print, 50" x 46". 


KEN GONZALES-DAY 


LUIS DE JESUS 
LOS ANGELES 
APRIL 4 - MAY 9 


Day has been researching, and making art about 

racially motivated vigilantism in the American 
West. In past installments of his “Erased Lynching” 
series, he has used found images and archival mate- 
rials to revive forgotten horrors. But for this exhibition 
of new work, the artist presented an original movie 
and related color prints in which actors re-create a 
1920 lynching in Santa Rosa, California. 

The beautifully crafted film Run Up (2015) spares 
viewers the sight of Charles Valento, a Latino known 
as “Spanish Charley,” dangling from a tree. But with 
its images of silent observers exchanging knowing 
looks, it is nevertheless chilling. A nearby group 
of still photographs featured scenes from the film 
restaged as dramatic tableaux. 

_ In a separate room, Gonzales-Day brought his 
subject up to date in works that insert characters from 
Run Up into photographs of the protest marches 
in Los Angeles that followed a grand jury’s refusal 
to indict Darren Wilson, a white police officer, for 
fatally shooting Michael Brown, an unarmed black 
teenager, in Ferguson, Missouri, in 2014. Opening 
at a moment of nationwide anguish over police 
brutality, this troubling show juxtaposed past and 
present, while calling attention to America’s under- 
documented history of violence against Latinos. 
SUZANNE MUCHNIC 


= or the last 15 years, photographer Ken Gonzales- 
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Ronald Davis, Complements, 1969, 
polyester resin and fiberglass, 50" x 140". 


RONALD DAVIS 


HULSE/WARMAN 
TAOS, NEW MEXICO 
MAY 24 - JULY 26 


distinctly California aesthetic, incorporating 
sleek surfaces, eye-popping color, and then- 
novel materials like polyester resin, that developed at 
roughly the same time as the more austere Minimalism 
did on the East Coast. This concise overview was a 
welcome chance to revisit his accomplishments. 
Works from the 1970s and ’80s showed Davis to 
have been a skilled printmaker, but he also experi- 
mented during this period with an acrylic medium 
called Cel-Vinyl. The imagery in both prints and 
paintings generally features a single, volumetric, and 
brightly colored geometric object viewed from many 
different angles. When these are seen suspended 
against a web of perspectival lines, as in Rotation-Tilt 
(1980), the effect is both hallucinatory and delicate, 
like a Piranesi drawing crossed with a Bauhaus poster. 
A large gallery across a courtyard housed several of 
Davis’s huge polyester resin and fiberglass paintings 
from 1969 and 1970. Complements is a 140-inch- 
long marriage of Pollock drip-technique with West 
Coast fetish finish in the form of an illusionistic rect- 
angular slab tilting away from the viewer. Nearby, 
Four and Twenty, a quartet of renderings of trans- 
parent cubes, similarly marbled with color, paraded 
across one wall. Nearly half a century since they were 
made, they still command attention as head trips of 
the highest order. ANN LAND! 


R onald Davis was one of the leading lights of the 
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Coral Reefs, 20 x 24, oil on canvas 
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Andrea Fraser, A Visit to the Sistine Chapel, 2005, color-and-sound video, 11 minutes, 57 seconds. 


ANDREA FRASER 


MUSEUM DER MODERNE 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
MARCH 21 - JULY 5 


n an interview with Sabine Breitwieser, the director of 

the Museum der Moderne and the co-curator of this 

survey show, Andrea Fraser says she became an artist for 
a range of reasons, “many of them in conflict.” It is these 
conflicts that have fueled Fraser’s engagement with what is 
called institutional critique over the past 30 years, during 
which time she’s researched, analyzed, and made visible— 
in alternately unsettling and humorous performances—the 
inescapable social, economic, historical, and even emotional 
and sexual contexts that frame a work of art. 

The retrospective, which was organized chronologi- 
cally, opened with early pieces, from the mid-1980s. 
These included works in which museum wall texts and 
images were manipulated to look and read like adver- 
tisements. For instance, in Four Posters: Figure in Front 
of a Mantel (1984), a gift-shop poster of Balthus’s 
Nude Before a Mirror from the Metropolitan Museum 
proclaims: “Some details are decorative...but the whole 
is totally twentieth century.” 


These are followed by no fewer than five versions of 
Fraser’s groundbreaking 1991 performance piece May 
I Help You? in which an actor, posing as a gallery staff 
member, delivers an erratic monologue to unsuspecting 
visitors. The script, created from a variety of sources— 
among them a published interview with gallerist Betty 
Parsons and Langston Hughes’s 1933 story collection 
The Ways of White Folks—skips from condescension to 
bathos and back. 

In more recent works, Fraser goes to extremes of self- 
instrumentalization in order to perform the very power 
structures she criticizes, most notoriously in Untitled 
(2003), a film showing her bedding an anonymous art 
collector. But even as she raises her art’s personal and polit- 
ical stakes, Fraser also argues for a reflexive criticism— 
from which her own work is not exempt—lest the work 
of institutional critique end up merely replicating existing 
hierarchies. Is a creative life worth it under these condi- 
tions? Fraser’s answer is yes. HELEN YOUNG CHANG 
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Piero Manzoni, Merda d’artista, 1961, tin containers and printed paper, dimensions variable. 


PIERO MANZONI 


MUSEU DE ARTE MODERNA 
SAO PAULO 
APRIL 7 - JUNE 21 


ver the course of a short but memorable career, 

the Italian artist Piero Manzoni (1933-1963) 

made his mark not only as a luminary in Italy’s 
1960s art vanguard, but also as an important progenitor 
of Conceptual art. This compact retrospective of 30 pieces 
from six of Manzoni’s eight years of production was the 
first solo exhibition of his work to be held in Latin America. 
_ Inspired by his contemporary Yves Klein, as well 
as his mentor Lucio Fontana, Manzoni embarked in 
the late 1950s on a progression of increasingly tough 
stands against expressionism and sublimity in postwar 
painting. His declarations first took the form of the 
series of all-white studies in light, shade, topog- 
raphy, and texture that he called “Achromes,” which 
evolved from rucked fabric soaked in chalky kaolin 
to arrangements of white-painted objects like pebbles 
and dinner rolls to framed, unpainted (although still 
white) hunks of man-made materials like fiberglass 
and Styrofoam. 


At the same time, beginning in the early 1960s, 
Manzoni began to make proto-Conceptual artworks. The 
best known of these, Merda d’Artista (Artist’s Shit, 1961), 
was represented here by four numbered cans from a series 
of 90, each purporting to contain 30 grams of Manzoni’s 
excrement. The artist’s mischief is compounded by the 
fact that the cans have recently sold for over $100,000 
each, with the suggestion made a few years ago by one 
of Manzoni’s contemporaries that the tins contain only 
a plaster mixture doing nothing to diminish their value. 
Manzoni would surely have enjoyed watching the tins’ 
crystallization as fetishized objets d’art. 

Less successful, at least in terms of this exhibition, was 
the work Magic Base — Living Sculpture (1961), a simple 
wooden pedestal for people to climb up on and thus be 
instantly transformed into works of art. At MAM, in 
order to protect the historic artwork, the pedestal was 
off limits to visitors, denying them the chance to shine 


as Manzoni intended. JORDAN TROELLER 
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Theaster Gates, Ground Rules (Free throw possibility), 2014, wood flooring, 1474/4" x 100" x 2%". 
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HEASTER GATES 


WHITE CUBE BERMONDSEY 
LONDON 
APRIL 29 - JULY 5 


video of artist Theaster Gates and his experi- 

mental music ensemble, the Black Monks of 

Mississippi, provided the bluesy opener for 
this engaging exhibition, which combined Gates’s own 
work with objects culled from shuttered buildings in 
his native Chicago. Gates, who has degrees in urban 
planning, tackles big issues—history, race, and the fate 
of cities—in work that takes multiple forms, including 
performances, installations, and community projects, as 
well as stand-alone paintings and sculptures made from 
reclaimed materials. 

Titled “Freedom of Assembly,” the show opened with a 
long, glass-fronted cabinet containing objects salvaged from 
a closed-down hardware store. Other fragments of dead 
buildings stood nearby. Pegboard panels had been cut up 
and formed into a facsimile of Brancusi’s Endless Column, 
like a totem to mom-and-pop retail. Nearby, a double 
column of orange-painted steel forklift arms protruded 
from a wall. They resemble a funky Donald Judd, but also 
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arms lifted in worship. While echoing tropes of modernist 
and Minimalist art, the works, with their scarred surfaces, 
are saturated with a melancholic feeling of loss. 

References to construction, demolition, and salvage 
continued in two “paintings” made from planks of gym 
floors, rearranged so that their original markings are 
meaningless. A small figure in glazed clay, Black Knockoff 
(2015), stood nearby as if contemplating the conver- 
sion of these fragments of closed-down Chicago public 
schools into art. 

The exhibition’s high point was a group of 13 abstract, 
nearly monochrome paintings made from wood, rubber, 
and tar—a homage to Gates’s father, a roofer by trade, 
and to skilled laborers everywhere. They made a vibrant 
contrast to Gates’s crude ceramic pots, some swathed in 
asphalt or tar, set on pedestals of found wood. His social 
engagement with neighborhoods where he works isn’t 
always obvious in this last series, but it has a bleak bril- 
liance of its own. ROGER ATWOOD 
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Raqs Media Collective, The Bureau of RAQS and FAQS, 


2014, information unit, dimensions variable. 


RAQS MEDIA COLLECTIVE 


MUSEO UNIVERSITARIO ARTE CONTEMPORANEO 
MEXICO CITY 
MARCH 7 - JUNE 28 


ormed in 1992, the Delhi-based group Raqs 

Media Collective consists of three artists: Jeebesh 

Bagchi, Monica Narula, and Shuddhabrata 
Sengupta. Rags, a name that plays on the Persian, 
Arabic, and Urdu words for a state of meditation, also 
forms an acronym for Rarely Asked Questions (as 
opposed to FAQs, or Frequently Asked Questions). 
“It Is Possible Because It Is Possible” was a substantial 
survey of the collective’s work in multiple mediums, 
much of it oscillating between historical reference and 
the idea of the contemporary body as both biopolitical 
worker-subject and desiring being. 

Central to the exhibition was the instrumentaliza- 
tion of both human and natural resources by capital. 
Time, the only truly determinable value of human life, 
was the subject of many of the works, including Now, 
Elsewhere (Escapement), 2009-2014, a group of wall 
clocks set to different international time zones whose 
faces feature emotions rather than numbers. Three 
o'clock marks the arrival of guilt, four, indifference, 
twelve, epiphany, and so on. In Revo/tage (2010), the 
piece’s title is spelled out in bright lights as “Re Volt 
Age,” suggesting a connection between revolution, 
shifting currents, and duration. Through these kinds 
of creative indirection, Rags refuses a strictly econom- 
ically determined reality, arguing that a more complex 
and expansive experience of time—and by extension, 
of the world—is indeed possible. MARK ECCLES 
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David Ostrowski, F (Hava Nagila), 
2014, paper on canvas, 94%" x 7494". 


DAVID OSTROWSKI 


ARKEN MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
ISHOJ, DENMARK 
FEBRUARY 28 - JUNE 14 


n David Ostrowski’s solo show “The F Word,” the 

artist simultaneously channeled Barnett Newman 

and John Bender, Judd Nelson's character in John 
Hughes’s 1985 film The Breakfast Club. The eleven 
acrylic-and-lacquer paintings on view were severely 
reductive, in the tradition of Newman, but they 
emanated Bender’s emotional mixture of insolence 
and sensitivity. 

For example, in F (Data), 2014, an awkwardly 
off-kilter white shape in the center of a black field 
appears isolated and fragile. Other pieces seemed to 
be struggling to overcome authorial undermining. 
F (A thing is a thing in a whole which it’s not), 2014, 
consists of a white canvas with a slim, shaky, cobalt- 
blue line spray-painted down its right-hand side. 
This marking occupies more space than the forms 
in most of Ostrowski’s paintings, and with its crisp 
color it could easily dominate the whole. But, by 
making it as tentative as it is, Ostrowski empha- 
sizes the line’s and, by extension, the artist’s limita- 
tions. Elsewhere, an incompletely gessoed expanse 
of burlap featuring a single, tan-colored scrape of 
raw fabric in its upper-right section was put in its 
place by the title F (imagine if), 2014, which seems 
to imply that the existing mark is not sufficiently 
interesting. Ostrowski’s flirtation with failure is— 
for another “F” word—fascinating. 

ANA FINEL HONIGMAN 
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“No Architectural 
Awards” 


Spasereone 


American Art News 
Sea 








September 18, 1915 


The International Jury on archi- 
tecture at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, which . . . awarded 
the Grand Prix to Italy, gold 
medals to the buildings of France, 
California and other countries 
and states. . . repudiated and cancelled all the awards. 
Some confusion of ideas has arisen in the architectural 
world through the announcement, after this negative 
action of the architectural jury, of the award of a gold 
medal to Cass Gilbert for the model of the Woolworth 
Building, N. Y., which he designed. This award was given 
in the Liberal Arts department and for the model of the 


building, not as an art architectural award. 
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“The New York School 
Question,” by Barnett 
Newman 


September 1 965 


The “New York School,” I 
find, exists only in California. 
It is curious that the only 
shows so titled have taken 
place there. The first one 
was in 1951, arranged by Robert Motherwell. Now we 
have another. Don’t those who use this label realize that, 
by doing so, they succeed in seceding from Americar 
Actually New York had nothing to do with it. In my own 
case, if by New York is meant its institutions, it did not 
do that much for me. It is really the other way around. 
I helped make New York a place, as did Pollock, de 
Kooning and the others. 
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“The Soviet Printmaker 
and Results of a Competi- 
tion,” by Doris Brian 


September 14, 1 940 


Opportunities offered under 
the Soviet to graphic artists 
have been numerous and their 
talents have been constantly 
employed in the illustration of 
many books. ... A small cross section of the product of 
recent years is now hung at the A.C.A. Galleries, and 
from it one can form an impression not only of the variety 
of the publications of Russian and other European clas- 
sics but also of the styles of the artists from all parts of 
the Union. While there seems to be little original contri- 
bution either in style or in technique ... many of the 
printmakers are highly accomplished. 
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“Venice: Site Specific,” by 
Steven Henry Madoff 


September 1990 


The artist under 35 most 
spoken “ofic.:tiawas'icw: Jeff 
Koons. ... His extremely vulgar 
and poorly executed sculpture 
of himself in the buff lying 
alongside the Italian porn-star- 
turned-politician Cicciolina was flanked by laser-painted 
canvases of the slickly unamorous couple, unveiled and 
smug in various revealing close-ups—which gave the term 
“site-specific” a whole other meaning. The Italian press 
had a field day with Koons’ soft-core seriousness, but his 
explicit (slightly pimpled) display of the way he evidently 
thinks artists must market themselves today only showed 
that truth in advertising may have its drawbacks after all. 
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